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WHO ARE “THEY”? 
We are by temperament an empirical people, changes, as it does in wartime, the more is it the better conditions for the manual workers. 


whose habit it is in our political debates to avoid 
fundamental questions. For once, however, in his 
rectorial address to Aberdeen University, Sir 
Stafford Cripps threw an interrogation of this kind 
at his audience, which he did not answer. The 
whole passage is worth quoting: 

It is almost commonplace in these days to hear 
the most confirmed advocates of change expressing 
the view that “they” will never implement the 
promise of a new Britain or a,new world. Who 
are these mysterious people referred to as “ they,” 
who are apparently looked upon as the veriest 
broken reed of a hope for the future? ‘“ They” 
is not the language of democracy or even of the 
class struggle. “ They” is the language of dic- 
tatorship and defeatism of the common people. 


The question is well and vividly put. Assuredly 
“they” is not the language of democracy. But is 
“democracy ” the appropriate name for the system 
under which we live? The dictators have baptised 
it “ pluto-democracy.” When Hitler assailed it, in 
its academically perfect form, the Weimar Con- 
stitution, the German people let it perish, though 
less than half of them voted Nazi, because they 
had lost faith in liberal political democracy. For 
the more intelligent Germans “they” were the 
captains of heavy industry, the bankers and the 
Junkers: for the cruder and sillier half of that 
nation “ they ” had come to mean the Jews. What 
both had come to guess was that in spite of uni- 
versal suffrage, it was property that ruled. In our 
country, with a more venerable parliamentary sys- 
tem, the challenge of this fundamental question 
has been delayed. It cannot be avoided. . 

Who, then, are “they”? In a summary way 
we all know the answer. They are the manipu- 
lators of public opinion who weave the average 
man’s picture of his world, as a loom weaves 
tapestry. They are the rich men who buy a seat 
in the Commons by the simple process of paying 
their election expenses. They are the magnates 
and companies who acquire an influence over 
policy by contributing to the secret party funds. 
They are the vast concentrations of capital in the 
steel industry, chemicals, the banks, the F.B.I. 
and what not, which have latterly been the back- 
ground out of which our national leaders, a Bald- 
win or a Chamberlain, emerged. The more it 


samé thing. We control industry in the national 
interest, but at the head of all the controls sit the 
magnates whose study in times of peace is to 
wring wealth out of scarcity. “They” marry and 
spend their week-ends with the enfeebled and 
diluted landed aristocracy. Their younger sons 
and cousins, drilled in what we call, with our 
ironical Anglo-Saxon humour, “public schools,” 
form a ruling class which runs the Services and 
the Empire. With a consummate art of compro- 
mise and flattery, perfected through several 
generations, “they” have learned how to manage 
democracy. 

“But,” the reader may object, “is there not a 
Labour Party?” There was. At its best it was 
always handicapped by its relative poverty. It 
could not attract its share of the clever, calculating 
young men to whom its rivals offered a career. 
It seemed to repel the technicians. It was over- 
whelmed in the press and even now has only 
one daily newspaper. It could never get a footing 
in rural constituencies, where landowners and 
capitalist farmers, with their stranglehold over tied 
cottages and the distribution of employment, 
dominated the village worker, body and soul. It 
built up in the towns and mining areas a big and 
loyal voting strength, which seemed, however, to 
have little prospect of achieving an absolute major- 
ity. If by good luck it could have got a majority, 
how firm would it have stood when “ they” used 
the press, the Lords’ veto and the terrific engine 
of financial pressure and intimidation to discredit 
its administration and delay its legislation? 

For some years past this Labour Party has 
seemed to lose sight of the socialist objective its 
pioneers set for it. Increasingly the Trade Unions 
dominate it, and some, but by no means all of 
them, have a somewhat bureaucratic structure. 
They reply to the wealth of “them” by using their 
collective funds to get their own nominees 
returned to the House. It has become difficult 
to see in this elderly party of Trade Union offi- 
cials, under a leader who effaces himself, the 
dynamic instrument of any fundamental change. 
What prevails in it is the Trade Union outlook— 
the tactics, that is to say, of men who accept the 
capitalist system as a permanency, but seek to 
secure within it, by combination and bargaining, 


“They,” with their Anglo-Saxon sagacity, are 
willing enough to treat with the moderates of 
Transport House. At the moment, as Sir Walter 
Citrine has told us, a delegation from the T.U.C. 
is sitting round a table with representatives of 
the employers, to work out a post-war plan for 
British industry. That seems to imply the recog- 
nition by both sides of some common principles. 
Big Business has certainly not abandoned the 
restrictive policy at which every quasi-monopoly 
aims—fairly high prices and very high profits 
based on a limited output. If to some extent it 
gets its own way as to wages and conditions, is 
Labour prepared to fit into that pattern? 

If the post-war future is planned on these 
lines, “they” will control all that matters. As 
before, and even more absolutely than before, 
“they” will govern our economic Jife, and in all 
essentialboth the leading parties will, consciously 
or unconsciously, realise their aims. Parliament 
will, no doubt, do a little, dodging all the funda~- 
mentals, for town and country planning, educa- 
tion, and such neglected trades as catering. But 
when it comes to the Beveridge Report, what 
are we to expect? It is popular with the workers : 
the middle class as a whole approves it: it may 
conceivably pass pretty much as it stands. But 
Sir William Beveridge has himself warned us 
that it rests on two conditions, (1) the mainten- 
ance of the national income by high production 
in industry, and (2) full employment. If these - 
are not realised, the scheme is unworkable and 
would soon be bankrupt. But does anyone seri- 
ously believe that Big Business is going to break 
with its own past by planning for plenty? And 
who is going to “control” it into doing what it 
does not mean to do? “They” have no such 
intention, and “they” are quite capable of com- 
ing to terms with Labour. 

When we turn to international affairs, the case 
is a good deal worse. In this field “they” have 
good and early information, and the direct inter- 
ests of limited groups of them prompt them to use 
their pressure on Departments staffed with their 
own men. The diffused humanitarian sympathies of 
the rest of us are no match for “them.” We re- 


collect that “they,” in the persons of the F.B.L, 
had negotiated a treaty of commercial alliance 
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with the Nazi “them,” which was upset by the 
march into Prague on the following day. “They” 
are, if anything, even more powerful: under the 
American democratic facade. The State Depart- 
ment does what “they” would have it do, It 
smooths the path of the Darlans, the Peyroutons, 
Otto of Austria, and Franco of Spain, while it 
cold-shoulders the Soviet Union. 

We have tried to answer Sir Stafford’s ques- 
tion. Here “they” are and they are not a myth. 
It is not “defeatism” to recognise their power— 
qualified though it happily still is among us by 
a fairly secure system of civil rights and free 
speech. What is “defeatism” is to rest content 
with this pluto-democracy. In a few lines it is 
not easy to sketch a positive policy that might 
gradually achieve a transfer of power from 
“them” to “us.” Every improvement in educa- 
tion, including adult education, and a more 
liberal B.B.C., would help, albeit slowly. Our 
parliamentary system needs drastic reform, and 
our representative system, with its vast, unwieldy 
territorial units, is out of date. It ought to start 
in factories, villages and neighbourhood groups 
with much smaller units, composed of men and 
women who habitually work together for a com- 
mon social end. We can imagine, though we do 
not expect, a change in the constitutional struc- 
ture of the Labour Party, which would alter the 
balance of power within it, in favour of the 
active men and women in the constituencies who 
do its work and keep some rays of faith alive. 
Little can be done in the villages till their 
workers are delivered from fear by strong Trade 
Unions and the public ownership of their 
cottages. Again, we think it essential that some 
independent organisation, of which Common- 
wealth may be an embryo, should represent such 
groups as the technicians, the teachers and the 
less fashionable doctors, whom “ they” at present 
lure into their following. But an independent 
Socialist Party of this type would have no future 
and might merely split the progressive ranks, un- 
less the too jealous Labour Party would co-operate 
with it.’ Finally, we want to see a single Socialist 
International, which means that Transport House 
must learn to treat German Socialists as equals 
and comrades, and that Communists must follow 
an international rather than a purely Russian line 
of policy. This is not “defeatism,” but it may 
be “ wishful thinking”—the name cynics give to 
faith. 

If in some such ways we could create our instru- 
ment, how would it set to work to undermine the 
anti-social power of property—to depose “ them ”? 
At the moment and for years to come, the keys 
lie with the wartime controls. If from the Min- 
isters downwards they are left to the nominees of 
Big Business, our fate is settled. The old formula 
of nationalisation may have been too Sweeping 
and too simple: im any case it was a means and 
not the end. The end is to assure the control of 
the whole community over our economic life. 
But control may have to include in key services 
at least the public ownership of the majority of 
shares, or the limitation of profits to a modest 
fixed interest. The real control, if not full 
public ownership, of land, rural and urban, is 
essential, and so is the direction of the flow of 
investment to serve social ends within a plan of 
development. Finally, we have to face the social 
problem of large-scale industry. We oppose, and 
even fight Fascists, because we rightly think the 
’ Fuhrer principle a degradation of self-respecting 
humanity. Yet in our daily lives, nine in ten of 
us have to work in factories, mines or offices 
governed on this principle. The owner-manager or 
director-manager is merely a Fiihrer. The effort 
to check his arbitrary will by Trade Union 
methods results in struggle or in an unstable 
balance of power ; but it cannot turn the factory 
into a true society, where all work for a common 
end. If we could solve these problems we should 
come near democracy. While we shirk them, we 
risk a lapse into Fascism, which overtakes the 
thoughtless mass when it discovers that political 
dernocracy is a disappointment, because “ they ” 
run it, 


The Russian Victories 


apexes were Stalingrad and 
ment of this objective- 
enemy’s retention of an iso 


line running due south from Kursk 
Kharkov and Lozovaya to Berdyansk on the 

of Azov, or to endeavour to hold the Donbas at 
the risk of being crushed into a new and 

salient within the bend of the Donets. ele eee 
to have chosen the second course, re- 
sumably on the ability of the armies gS 
Kursk and Kharkov to hold the line of ie 
Oskol and thus limit the length of the Donets 
salient’s northern flank. The Russian’s reply 
has been to launch a series of offensives striking 
westwards on a 200-mile front between the 
Donets salient and a point just-south of Orel. 
Carrying the line of the Oskol, these offensives 
have burst through the positions held by the 
Germans after their original withdrawal last 
winter and have severed lateral rail communica- 
tions between Orel and Kharkov. The enemy’s 
remaining north-south line (Bryansk-Lgov-Khar- 
kov-Lozovaya) is threatened both at Lgov and 
south of Kharkov. If that line be cut, the Rus- 
sians will have gone far to separate the enemy’s 
Southern Army Group from the Central Group 
based on Smolensk; and already the northern 
flank of the Donets salient, where fierce battles 
of attrition are in progress, has become 200 miles 
long. The Red Army is showing that the Wehr- 
macht can be both out-fought and out-general'ed. 


Industry and Education 


The statement on “Industry and Education” 
issued last week under the auspices of Nuffield 
College is a document of considerable impor- 
tance. Signed not only by leading figures in 
the fields of research, university teaching, and 
technical education, but also by Trade Unionists 
and prominent business men from many of the 
great industries, it is significant in the stress 
which it lays on industry’s need for intelligence 
in those whom it employs rather than for voca- 
tional qualifications in any narrow sense. What 
these very diverse groups are saying is that 
neither in our new secondary schools nor in the 
proposed part-time continuation schools should 
we set out to train workers for any particular 
trade or occupation. That should be left until 
after the school-leaving age; and beyond that age 
what provision is made for part-time education 
should be cultural in the main rather than nar- 
rowly vocational. Stress is laid on the econo- 
mic expediency as well as the civic wisdom of 
arranging for day-time release of young workers 
with a view to raising their standards of general 
intelligence; and the signatories also express their 
hostility to undue speculation in the higher 
ranges of education, including the Universities. 
It is an interesting point that the employers who 
sign this remarkable document come mainly from 
very big firms—the Gas, Light and Coke Com- 
pany, the L.M.S., I.C.I., Courtaulds, and so on— 
and that these firms had recognised the need 
both for improved facilities for cultural educa- 
tion and for a vast improvement in the organi- 
sation of scientific research, How far, we 
wonder, will this attitude reach the smaller em- 
ployers, who are still apt to regard research as 
waste of money, and find much greater difficulty 
in releasing employees for daytime classes or in 
providing either training or research facilities 
inside their own establishments? The small and 
middle-sized employers threaten to present the 
real obstacle to closer links between industry and 
education, 


now a to dominate Congress. The 
Labour bloc, which includes the Railroad Brother. 


“hoods and the National Farmers’ Union, as well 


ot ae ae cin 
constituted at 
many obstacles 


trade unions. Souaoe a the sade 

even of a loose alliance is an important step 
forward, and one that has been taken none to) 
. The reactionary Republicans and Democrats 

ly to join in the very near future 

in a sages shag labour legislation 
vB ge the the a status and has 
— of collective bargaining; 
and on this score alone it is plainly necessary for 
the Labour groupe to act together. The fact, 
howeyer, remains that the A.F. of L. represents 
in many respects a thoroughly reactionary 
tendency, and that its restrictive type of unionism 
has done much to make Labour unpopular with 
large sections of middle opinion in the United 
States. Big business is doubtless much more 


. afraid of the C.1.0. ; but it can use the restrictive- 


ness of the A.F. of L. unions as a powerful argu- 
ment to convince the ordinary man that Labour 
needs keeping firmly in its place. What is to be 
hoped for is that the new alliance will speedily 
pass into a closer unity, within which the C.1.0. 
will shake off some “its inexperience, and the 
A.F. of L. refotm itself on up-to-date lines. That, 
however, is a great deal to hope. 


Catering in the Commons (by a Parliamentary 
Correspondent) 

Bevin forced his Catering Bill through its 
second reading on Tuesday, but he will have a 
difficult time getting it to the statute book. For 
the first time the Government has been prepared to 
fight the Forty Thieves. The voting (283 for; 
116 against) was very significant. The Tories j 
split practically even despite the pressure of the 
Government whips and the Government got its 
majority from the very large Labour vote of 137 and 
fronf Independents and Liberals. Bevin made a 
powerful speech, but the most significant statement 
came from his Tory assistant McCorquodale, who 

ed to his party to back measures of social 
reform and remember that Disraeli had cautioned 
on that ‘‘ The Tory Party, unless it is a national 
party, is nothing.”” He himself warned them 
that they were doomed if they became a party of 
the vested interests. The large Tory vote against 
this mild Bill and the obvious influence exerted 
by those who lobbied against it do not augur 
well for the fight on the Beveridge Report. 

Party feeling is once more running high. This 
was shown the previous Wednesday by the attack 
made on Noel-Baker over a regulation sponsored 
by his Ministry. In response to criticism from 
all parts of the House three weeks ago the Govern- 
ment had already agreed that Orders in Council 
implementing the Emergency Powers Acts should, 
in future, be introduced one at a time and not 
en bloc, and should have an explanatory memo- 
randum if necessary. The particular Order Noe!l- 
Baker had to defend took powers to set the whole 
Highway Code on one side to enable the Minister 
to alter the law on six minor points, such as 
allowing tractors with steel wheels to travel 
on the public highway. Objection was rightly 
taken to this demand and the Minister finally 
withdrew it. On this occasion, however, Levy, 
Wakefield, Sir Herbert Williams and Co. took 
the opportunity of turning a good case for 
defending the rights of the House of Commons 
into an attempt to humiliate a Labour Minister. 
The Labour whips mobilised support for the 
Government and then had to face the wrath of 
their own supporters at the abject way in which 
the Government gave way. 
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was trespass. 
we will have to deal with in the peace settlement. 
But the interest in civil aviation is divided be- 
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FREEDOM OF THE AIR 


“home” affairs over which we 
_ control as a State. But, in fact, the 
D0 der-line between “home” and “foreign” 
politics is undetermined and shifting. The inter- 
ional ocean steadily encroaches upon the 
ands of domestic jurisdiction. Even the Bever- 
dge plan bids fair to have international reper- 
ussions; Goebbels attacks it, and so does Wall 
Sireet; both in their several ways recognising it 
s a measure tending towards the social concep- 
jons they oppose. And in matters specifically 
sternational there is already a considerable 
mount of cross-party collaboration. The people 
ho believe that world policy conditions every 
nance of bettering our day-to-day life have long 
ad the habit of meeting each other, even if it 
only on different sides of the same controversy. 
rh ‘vast majority of them are progressive in “out- 
; the exceptions, unfortunately powerful, are 

ht typical diplomat and the typical City merchant. 
There are some world problems which are so 
cute that even the most short-sighted member 
pf the Federation of British Industries ought to 
be able to see their implications. Among them are 
he future of shipping and air-power. The United 
States are fast outbuilding us in merchant ships, 
nd they are not likely to repeat the policy of the 
ast Peace and scrap them when the war ends. 
ow does the report of the Council of British 
Only by demanding 
ome sort of international regulation of the ship- 
ping industry conducted by itself. Without a con- 
rerted international planning of world trade, this 
ould be no solution. As to air-power, Wednes- 
fay’s House of Lords debate revealed that Lord 
Brabazon’s committee has already presented a 
ecret report. In public he has so far taken a 










thoroughly sane view of the problem. Meantime, 


the necessities of war our civil aviation 
s for all intents and purposes suspended 


because Of the demands of the R.A.F. That is 
inevitable, but it is alsq inevitable that the civil 


viators will be looking to the future, when they 
ili have to face the competition of other nations 


which have not been so exclusively absorbed in 


he combat side of air development, of which, 


bf course, the chief is the United States. We 


¢, in fact, at a disadvantage in civil aviation, 


bompared with countries like the States and 
Russia, because our small size renders flying 


side Britain an affair of short flights. That 


lisadvantage is off-set by imperial flying (as it 
s for the Dutch, who were among the leading 


eacetime civilian aeronauts), but trans-oceanic 


lying is subject to more risks from bad weather 


an the Continental air-routes. In any case, the 


pre-war conditions were bedevilled by the idiotic 


aw that the air above each country, up to in- 
ity, belonged to it, and that flying above it 
This is one of the things which 


een two parties, both here and in the United 


States. There are those who see it in terms of 
ompetition, in which case we stand a remark- 


bly poor chance. Leading members of the 


Republican Party are already talking in terms of 
planning an American commercial world-empire. 
They have the money; they have the productive 
plant; they have endless numbers of airminded 
boys to turn into pilots. 
pete, and the plans for airlines and aerodromes 
bre already well forward, if the more assured of 
he American speakers are right. 


Nobody else may com- 


As far as 
aterial capacity to establish this air-empire goes, 


here is nothing to prevent it. 


That problem, however, cannot ve severed 


tom its twin, the future of military air-power. 


‘\obody, we conceive, is likely after the experi- 


ence of this war to underrate its importance. And 
this is where we should be able to get a united 
and active popular opinion. Those who envisage 
a future of competition in building rival air-forces 
must be both fools and pessimists. Let that 
happen, and a speedy recurrence of world war is 
a certainty. The opinion of ordinary people, from 
London to » will be behind the policy 
outlined in the American Vice-President’s article 
in the American Magazine, in which he proposed 
the internationalisation of the air. The plan, of 
course, covered both civil and military aviation. 
Its scheme was for an international air-police, 
which should replace the national air-forces as 
the guardian of the peace. Civil aviation should 
be organised as an international company, with 
the main aerodromes under international control. 
Mr. Wallace pointed out that the great troop- 
transport planes could be adapted for civilian 
travel at a reasonably cheap rate, and that the 
subsidy which the governments would have to 
pay (for no air-transport can yet be assured of 
being ecohomically self-supporting within a short 
period after the war) would be far cheaper than 
the expense of air-competition. Such a plan is 
entirely practicable. The experience of the war 
has shown that it is possible to have an air-force 
of different nationalities, so long as the men share 
a common purpose. The French, British, Dutch 
and.Czechs who fly in company in the R.A.F. 
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can fly together in a world air-police. This was 
perhaps the most serious obstacle which used to 
be propounded to the abolition of national air- 
forces. The purely technical problems were long 
since solved at the League Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The development of the plane since then has 
altered them in degree, but not in kind. That 
Conference saw two sketches for the internation- 
alisation of civilian flying, rendered necessary by 
the possibility of using civil planes for troop- 
transport and bombing. They were not com- 
pletely worked out, but there is no real difficulty 
in making a sensible scheme to cover the fusing 
of air-routes, the control and inspection of aero- 
dromes, and the pooling of research. We should 
be surprised if our civilian companies could not 
offer a completely workable scheme. The oppo- 
sition will come from the stupid—and we wish 
that we thought less of the power of imbecility 
in our politics—and from the interests which look 
to an age of golden orders for ever-increasing 
numbers of war-planes. That opposition, in the 
States, takes the form of a personal campaign 
against Mr. Wallace. The imperialists call him 
“ starry-eyed”"—a term of abuse in the States 
similar to “Utopian” here, and as frequently 
applied to the practical statesman. There is, in 
fact, only one purely sentimental point of view 
about air-power, and that is the opinion that the 
world should remain the prisoner, under death- 
sentence, of its own inventions. Sane people 
must combine to demand the freedom of the air. 








GERMAN EDUCATION 


Tue questions raised by Mr. Braiisford in his ~ 
article in the New STATESMAN are important 
enough to merit further discussion. He rightly 
criticises many of the ideas and specific pro- 
posals concerning the re-education of Germany 
which have been aired in recent months, but he 
does not give his views on the positive measures 
required. After all, something positive and con- 
crete wiil be necessary: we cannot leave German 
education entirely alone to look after itself, in the 
hope that the bad elements will wither away in 
the atmosphere of defeat, and that a new and 
excellent system will spring up of its own accord 
in response to whatever New European Order we 
impose or encourage. 

So far as I can perceive, there are three general 
principles concerned, from the proper application 
of which any details will follow. The first is that 
the present German educational methods are part 
and parcel of the Nazi system which we are 
pledged to overthrow root and branch. Accord- 
ingly, their liquidation, presumably as one of the 
conditions of the peace and indeed of the armis- 
tice? is as legitimate and desirable as the liquida- 
tion of the Nazi Party and the Gestapo, or the 
disarmament of the country. That is the negative 
or destructive aspect of the problem. When we 
come to the positive and constructive side we 
must accept the principle that it is impossible to 

indoctrinate democracy, or to impose education 
from without. The former is a contradiction in 
terms, the latter will produce a contradiction in 
results, by provoking a reaction against itself. Our 
third and final principle is perhaps the most im- 
portant, at any rate as regards its constructive 
implications. It is that we must no longer look 
at education merely in national, let alone nation- 
alist; terms. From one angle this means that in 
the modern world education, like so many other 
social activities, has ceased to be a matter of purely 
domestic concern. From another angle it means 
that there is, properly speaking, no such problem 
as German re-education. It cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation, on its own merits; it can only 
be approached as part of the problem of European 
education and to a certain degree of world 
education. 

In the light of these principles let us now con- 
sider what concrete measures will be needed in 
the immediate and more remote future. The first 
step must be to consider the setting up of some 


AND RE- EDUCATION| 


international organisation to deal with educational 
problems. There appears to be general agreement 
that what is needed is a body on the lines of the 
International Labour Office. Let us call it the 
I.E.O.—International Education Office. It is, 
however, not enough to agree on a name: careful 
preparation is needed, and should begin as soon 
as possible. Perhaps as a first step British, 
American, Chinese, and Russian educationists 
should be officially invited to prepare a report. 
In any case, a preparatory commission of a fully 
international nature, representing the United 
Nations as a whole, and including both official 
Fepresentatives and non-official members, will be 
required in the quite near future. It will need 
to frame recommendations on two levels—the 
world and the regional; on the regional level, the 
problem of Europe will need very special con- 
sideration. 

It would probably be wise for any such body 
not to be confined in its terms of reference merely 
to the constitution and functions of the future 
I.E.O., but to be asked to consider also the educa- 
tional measures required during the period of 
military occupation (which will roughly coincide 
with that of relief in the restricted sense) and the 
steps needed to bridge the transition from this, 
through reconstruction, to what we hope will be 
the definitive peace. Meanwhile, unofficial bodies 
can continue to play a valuable part in discussing 
the problem, in creating an informed public 
opinion, and in providing material for the official 
Commission. 

There is, however, no harm in our trying to 
think out now some of the implications of our 
principles. What, for instance, should the United 
Nations do about German education during the 
period of military occupation and/or relief? The 
best method would probably be to appoint a small 
but strong Commission to deal with the matter, 
consisting of, say, five members of different 
nationality. It will have a difficult job steering 
its way between undue tolerance on the one 
hand, and self-defeating repression or propaganda 
on the other. Thus we do not want any vindictive 
Burning of the Books; but yet it is clear that Nazi 
textbooks can no more be tolerated th an Nazi 
concentration camps. Some, in certain “ neutral” 
subjects, may perhaps be permitted during an 
interim period, but by and large they must go. 
To avoid saddling the Commission with too much 
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invidious responsibility, this condition should 
laid down in the armistice terms. The same should 
be done for the disbanding of the Hitler-Jugend, 
and the dismissal from teaching and administra- 


upholders of Nazi doctrines. The liquidation of 
ali University chairs of mere pseudo-science such 
as Rassenbiologie should also be insisted on. 

We must also remember that during the period 
of occupation there will inevitably be a strict 
censorship. If we see to it that this is combined, 
as in our own Ministry of Information, with posi- 
tive information services, and insist that it work 
in close liaison with the Education Commission, 
the latter’s task will be considerably lightened. 

These repressive or negative measures, however 
disagreeable, are necessary, and should not arouse 
too much resentment or too much reaction in the 
contrary sense. We should, however, refrain 
from anything in the nature of a purge of books 
in general. As Mr. Brailsford pointed out, we 
shall be much more likely to obtain the results we 
want by prescribing Mein Kampf rather than by 
proscribing it; by making it a subject for study 
rather than by demanding its destruction. On the 
other hand, Mein Kampf is likely to be something 
of a drug in the intellectual market of a defeated 
Germany. By offering a penny or twopence a 
copy for pulping, we-would be likely to obtain 
the voluntary surrender of a large proportion of 
the extant volumes, as well as a not inconsiderable 
contribution towards the relief of the post-war 
paper shortage. 

More important, but also more difficult, is the 
positive side. What should we and what can we 
do to ensure that post-war education in Germany 
develops along right lines? If the Nazi textbooks 
are to disappear, we must have something to put 
in their place. The new books must be written 
and ready before the end of the war. The sug- 
gestion is often made that distinguished German 
exiles and refugees should be commissioned to 
write them now. This would seem, however, to 
run counter to our third general principle. It 
would mean that we were still continuing to think 
of German education as something which can be 
dealt with as a separate problem, irrespective of 
what happens to education in neighbouring 
countries and indeed in the rest of the world. A 
much better plan—and probably the only satis- 
factory one—would be to entrust a group of men 
and women of different nationalities with the job 
of preparing a series of textbooks for use in 
Europe as a whole. They should not, I think, be 
given any Official status as a body, though the 
request to prepare the textbooks should, of 
course, be made officially, and the preparation and 
publication of other textbooks should be dis- 
couraged. Publication might be undertaken by a 
group representing the publishers of various 
countries. These textbooks would be translated 
into the various languages required, and changes 
in quantitative emphasis and in subject-matter 
would be made to suit the needs of different 
countries, In the case of such subjects as geo- 
graphy and history, these quantitative changes 
would often be considerable, but the general out- 
look would be a European one, and we would no 
longer be confronted with such paradoxes as 
neighbouring countries with mutually contra- 
dictory history textbooks, 

As a smal] but important item, let us see to it 
not only that abundant diagrams are provided, 
but that they are of uniform type. Dr. Neurath’s 
isotype method is essentially an auxiliary inter- 
national lang’*age, expressed in visual terms, and 
he and his coseagues at the Isotype Institute, now 
established in this country, should certainly be 
called in for this part of -the programme. 

In passing, we should also remember that with 
the growth of this and other modern methods of 
teaching, such as the project method, the relative 
importance of textbooks is diminishing. By the 
same token, however, that of the teachers and 
their outlook is increasing. The appointment of 
the teachers in the new German schools—not an 
easy problem in any case—thus comes to loom 
even larger. Here the imposition of outside per- 
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to move as they were within the old German 
university system). Steps should, of course, be 
taken to promote an extensive and up-to-date 
system of adult education. 

German youth organisation provides some par- 
ticular difficulties. Regimentation has 
so far that when the Hitler-Jugend and the Bund 
Deutscher Madchen are disbanded there will be 
nothing left, not even the skeleton of any volun- 
tary or international organisation, to fill the gap. 
It will probably be best to build on the basis of 
needs. Germany will be in as urgent a need of 
reconstruction as other European countries; even 
if the material conditions of people and of 
machinery are less serious than elsewhere, owing 
to the Nazis’ pillaging of occupied lands, there 
will be plenty to do in this field, and the problem 
of remodelling the national life will be larger 
than in any other country. _ Why not, therefore, 
begin the new enrolment of German youth on the 
basis of service? Youth Service Corps have 
proved their worth in wartime Britain. They 
should be equally valuable in post-war Germany, 
and their adaptation to suit the later needs of 
peace would not be difficult, provided they are 
kept voluntary and that diversification is 
encouraged. 

There is, however, a difference, here as in other 
fields, between wartime Britain and post-war 
Europe; in the latter it will be not only possible 
but essential to fit the German organisations into 
an international framework. What we need is 
an International Youth Service Corps to help in 
all the odd jobs that are on the fringe of recon- 
struction. Admittedly, it would be impossible, 
during the first few years after the war, to have 
young Germans working in any of the countries 
now occupied by the Nazis. But Sweden and 
Spain, and perhaps other countries such as Fin- 
land and Hungary, would be available. In addi- 
tion, there. would be the possibility of brigading 
not only neutrals, but also some Americans, both 
North and South, and perhaps some British, with 
the German Service Corps inside Germany. 
Nothing is more salutary and more conducive to 
the acquisition of a new and healthy international 
outlook than actual co-operation over concrete 
tasks which are seen to be valuable. 

This brings me to my final point—the inter- 
national organisation of European education. We 
took as our starting-point the desirability of set- 
ting up an International Education Office, with 
some regional agency for Europe. This latter 
might either be an integral part of the I.E.O., or 
an organ of whatever supernational political organ- 
isation is set up for Europe. Critics are likely 
to say that while such a set-up looks nice on paper, 
it will find itself confronted with grave difficulties 
in practice. Will the U.S.S.R. be represented on 
it or not? Should the U.S.A., even if willing, 
play a part in the European section? More 
generally, how shall we get any real agreement 
on educational policy between the representatives 
of countries of different character—some socialist 
and some capitalist, some in a later and some in 
an earlier stage of technical and social develop- 
ment? And if we do not get agreement, will not 
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IS THERE A HALFWAY 
HOUSE ? 


[The first of this series of articles on the 
structure of post-war industry appeared in our 
issue of February 6th.] 


Waar minimum changes in the pre-war eco 
nomic system of Great Britain does the successful 
pursuit of a policy of “full employment’ 
involve? That is the question to which, in the 
previous article 
answer. We pointed out that the problem is only 


e have, then, two 
questions to answer, one in terms of mechanisms 
and the other in terms of men. 

Let us begin with the mechanisms, which are 


years a remarkable approach to agreement among 
most economists about the things which a State 
must be equipped to do if it is not to remain at 
the mercy of fluctuations in business activity. It 
is now pretty generally agreed that credit policy 


Government and not by the bankers, and that 
this control must be so used as to ensure that the 
supply of finance is adequate to the maintenance 
of a steadily high volume of economic activity. 
It is agreed that deflationary banking policies, 
designed to force down prices in order to restore 
** equilibrium,’’ must be prevented, and that, 
whatever may be the future system of inter- 
national monetary exchange, it must be so devised 
as not to stand in the way of this adequacy of the 
money supply. It is also agreed that the mere 
emission of money is not enough ; for it has been 
Shown in practice that money on offer is not 
necessarily used, when of profit are not 
deemed attractive. It follows from this that the 
State must make itself responsible not only for 
monetary policy, but also for ensuring that the 
money made available is actually employed ; and 
it is agreed that the key to this problem is to be 
found in State action for maiutaining the level of 
investment. 

Investment, by which is meant the effective 
demand for capital goods, as distinct from con- 
sumption, is the key, because in fact the demand 
for capital goods is by far the most fluctuating 
factor in our present economy, and is the maid 
source of fluctuations in the demand for con- 
sumers’ goods. It is, no doubt, of great importance 
to maintain consumption in periods of depression, 
and policies of wage-cutting and the like, which 
hit directly at consumption, inevitably make 
depression worse.- But the root source of in- 
stability is in the field of investment; for, when 
the profit outlook is bad, capitalists not only fail 
to make new investments, but also hold off from 
renewals of depreciating equipment and lowef 
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investment, difficulties soon arise. There is a 
boom in the demand for building labour and 
materials, and in default of effective control the 
prices of these things are forced up up. There is 
no assurance that the boom in this limited sphere 
will cause a sufficient revival of other kinds of 
investment ; if it does not, the outcome is a lop- 
sided demand, out of relation either to the ability 


ment up to a satisfactory level ; 
would not be the right sort of employment, rightly 
balanced in accordance with the consumers’ needs 
and desires. 

If the State is to stimulate investment in a 
balanced way, it must be able to control investment 
over a field much wider than is ordinarily included 
in the notion of “‘ public works.’’ It must be able 
to secure that investment is applied to the 
modernisation of industrial equipment over a 
wide field, to the development of new processes 
and products, and to a properly balanced expan- 
sion of output of many kinds. Exactly how wide 
this sphere of State influence needs to be is a 
moot point ; but at the least it must extend over 
a wide range of industries which are big users of 
capital equipment. It is obvious that if the State 
were in full control of the volume of investment, 
not merely in roads, houses and public buildings, 
but also in power stations for electrical production 
and distribution, railways and other forms of 
inland transport, shipping services, water supply 
and other public utilities, the range of public 
power to regulate investment would be greatly 
increased. If, further, the State were to establish 
all over the country Trading or Industrial Estates 
on the model of those set up in the depressed 
areas before the war, and were to supply on these 
estates factory buildings, power and water, and 
help with machine equipment, the range of State 
influence would be further widened, and the State 
would be in a position to foster significantly the 
growth of new techniques and of new products 
and to increase the adaptability of the economic 
structure to changing needs and demands. 

This, surely, is the way we must look if we are 
in search of a workable halfway arrangement 
between socialism and capitalism, of such a kind 
as to make practicable a policy of ‘‘ full employ- 
ment.’’ But there is more than this to be taken 
into account. State efforts to stimulate investment 
in new and improved processes will fail if monopo- 
llists are allowed to remain in control of supplies 
of the essential materials which will be needed for 
these processes and, in the name of regularising 
production, to héld up their prices and to limit 
the supply. It may not be necessary to nationalise 
the industries which produce or import and refine 
these key materials ; but it will be necessary to do 
this unless alternative ways can be found of 
emancipating them from the control of the 
Testrictive monopolies which have dominated 
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The relatively small-scale 


eveloping a new product or 
such producers that 


or J <n instruments of pro- 
duction. Success in overthrowing the restrictive 
therefore 


power of monopoly is indispensable for 
the effectiveness of any policy of “‘ full employ- 


This goes right against " existing tendencies. 
Both business i and State action 


organisation 
between the wars followed the line of strengthen- 
power, in the name of “ rationalisa- 


These tendencies were disastrous ; they rendered 
the economic structure rigid just at the points at 
which it needed to be most flexible and put the 
monopolists in a position to earn satisfactory profit, 
not by increasing output, but by keeping it down 
and retaining for themselves instead of trans- 
ferring to the community the benefits of technical 
advance. High prices for key semi-manufactures 

machines left the manufacturer of finished 
goods at a disadvantage both in export markets 
and in following a policy of expanded production 
at home. Mass-unemployment was the outcome ; 
and no policy of “‘ full employment ”’ can possibly 
—_ unless these restrictive influences are swept 
aside. 

This brings us to the human side of the problem. 
The parts of the capitalist system which the State 
must attack and subject to itself if a policy of ‘‘ full 
employment ’’ is to succeed are precisely those 
parts in which large-scafe capitalism is most 
powerfully entrenched, and those which are best 
placed for. putting up a spirited political opposi- 
tion to any proposals which would undermine its 
power. A Government which was forthright in 
explaining its motives and objectives for attacking 
these strongholds of monopoly trust could enlist a 
large measure of support not only among the 
general public but also among the smaller 
capitalists who are themselves the victims of the 
great monopolies ; it would also find supporters 
among managers and technicians who are inter- 
ested in efficiency and cheapness rather than in 
profits. But can we get a Government capable 
of taking this line ; and, if so, could it rely on the 
support of. the trade unions? It is hard to 
imagine such a Government emerging from the 
ranks of present politicians; and it is unfortu- 
nately not to be denied that the trade unions are 
very apt to prefer the monopolists to other 
capitalists, because they find them easier to bargain 
with. This is partly because bargains are most 
easily struck between large-scale units, and partly 
because the monopolists, being in possession of 
monopoly profits, can afford to offer better terms 
of employment than firms which do not enjoy a 
protected position. 

The reasons for our doubts about the political 


-practicability of the halfway solution between 


Socialism and capitalism which, in the existing 
circumstances, common sense would seem to 
dictate, are now, we hope, clear. We cannot see 
the Labour Party giving that whole-hearted 
backing which would be needed ; and we cannot 
see the more progressive Tories, when it comes to 
the point, really attacking the strongholds of 
capitalism, which are also the strongholds of 
restrictive monopoly. The only two organisations 
which seem, so far, to be backing this solution as 
hard as they can are, characteristically, the Fabian 
Society and the Co-operative Movement. The 
Fabian Society has argued strongly for it in its 


’ remarkable booklet, A Word on the Future ; and 


the Co-operative Party, in a document recently 
published, is putting up what is in essence the 
same idea to its forthcoming annual conference. 
A great deal, we believe, turns on making this 
solution, which is not at present politically on the 
carpet, into a practical political possibility. It 
involves working out satisfactory answers to two 


_. 30s 
key questions—what is the right form of adminis- 
tration for industries and services which are taken 
into public hands, and for co-ordinating their 
working with the requirements of public policy as 
a whole ; and what are the best practicable means 
of controlling those large-scale industries which 
are left in private hands and which tend to adopt 
restrictive policies ? These are the two problems 
we propose to deal with in the concluding article 
of this series. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Very few Western people understand the 
complex motives which make fasting a familiar 
and recognised practice in India. I doubt if 
they will gain much enlightenment from reading 
the curious correspondence which has passed 
between the Viceroy and Gandhi. Each accuses 
the other of responsibility for violence in India. 
The Viceroy calls fasting ‘‘ political blackmail,’’ 
and Gandhi explains that “‘ it is on my part meant 
to be an appeal to the highest tribunal for the 
justice which I have failed to secure from you.’’ 
Common sense will not let itself be side-tracked 
by such phrases. Incalculable results may follow 
Gandhi’s fast. What is to be done about it? 
Surely Gandhi is right that if the Viceroy 
wants him to make proposals. for ending the 
deadlock, as he says he does, Gandhi should be 
permitted to be “among the Congress Working 
Committee Members.” 
* * * 

The story goes round that General Mont- 
gomery said to Mr. Churchill: “I drink only 
water and eat sparingly ; I never smoke, and I go 
to bed at ten. I am roo per cent. fit.’ Mr. 
Churchill replied : ‘‘ I drink port and I eat a lot ; 
I never leave off smoking, and I go to bed at 
3 a.m. I am 200 per cent. fit.’” However that 
may be, here he is again, round and genial, proof 
that John Bull of the eighteenth gcentury has 
survived into the twentieth. None of his ances- 
tors stepped from their four-in-hand more 
vigorously than Mr. Churchill from an aircraft 
which had brought him thousands of often hazard- 
ous miles. What he achieved, little or much, we 
shall learn. It is certain that he has arrived to 
find an uneasy situation at home. National unity 
wears dangerously thin. In the background lies 
the mixture of emotions about the Soviet Union. 
In the foreground there is a new outbreak of 
party politics over the Catering Bill. There are 
ugly little signs that Fascists dare again to be 
active. To smear tar over Lenin’s bust is only 
hooliganism and the same thing may be said of 
the chalking up ‘‘ This is a Jew shop’”’ and such- 
like on the doors of respectable tradesmen. But 
such little signs should catch the attentive eye of 
the Prime Minister. The cure lies in positive 
action by the Government, not only on the 
European Continent but also in presenting to the 
public exciting proof of social change and inter- 
national collaboration. Governments and demo- 
cracies fall not because their opponents are strong, 
but because those in power fail to do things that 
need doing. 

* * 

I am told that Jennie Lee gets the best meetings 
in the by-election at Bristol Central. Unfortun- 
ately, she has not a straight fight with Lady 
Apsley ; Jimmy Maxton is actually speaking for 
an I.L.P. candidate in opposition to Jennie. This 
is a strange case of pettifogging politics. Jennie 
Lee could have walked into Parliament at Lanark- 
shire if she had accepted the Labour Party Whip, 
but she, perhaps foolishly, stuck to the I.L.P. out 
of personal loyalty to Maxton. Now that she 
represents a progressive policy at Bristo] Central 
the I.L.P> must needs put up a candidate against 
her. Meanwhile, the Labour Party, intent as 
ever on suicide, solemnly threatens to expel any 
of its supporters who vote against Lady Apsley. 
Fourteen local Labour councillors, I am told, 
have very naturally defied this edict. Whether 
Transport House can really commit the absurdity 
of expelling its members for voting for a Socialist 
against a Conservative I do not know. In any 
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believe, whether 


Jennie Lée will be returned. A 
* * 

I am glad to see that Cabinet Ministers have 
now arranged to address a series of meetings in 
the provinces and London to celebrate the Soviet 
victories. I am the more glad because the per- 
sistent boycotting of Anglo-Soviet meetings by 
official Government spokesmen and also by the 
national press must inevitably have increased the 
suspicions of the U.S.S.R. On Sunday last, for 
jnstance, a mass meeting organised by the Russia 
To-day Society packed the Coliseum. Some 
3,000 people listened to T. L. Horabin, Robert 
Boothby, Sir George Young and Bill Rust, the 
Editor of the Daily Worker. Every country of the 
United Nations, except one, had sent a military 
representative ; they were conspicuous in their 
uniforms. The flags of the United States and 
the Fighting French, and each of the United 
Nations, except one, were ceremonially paraded. 
The one absent country was Great Britain. 

* - * 


In his interview with the press on Tuesday 
General de Gaulle was both trenchant and 
sagacious, The problem, he insisted, was not to 
reconcile two generals, but to unite the French 
Empire. There were only two sources of 
fegality, the Republic and the hated Vichy 
regime. He recognised the former—which, if 
either, did Giraud recognise ? Clearly the General 
is right in demanding as a first test loyalty to the 
Republic. When Mr. Macmillan draws a distinc- 
tion between a traitor and a weaker brother we 
entirely agree with him. We should be chary 
of judging wherever there is a doubt. But 
Sagittarius this week properly denounces any 
appeasement of men like Peyrouton, Boisson and 
Bergeret—about whom there is really no doubt 
at all. For General de Gaulle to collaborate 
with such men would destroy the faith of 
Republican France. He went on, very properly, 
to call for the liberation of prisoners, the restora- 
tion of liberty of the press and liberty of assembly 
in North Africa. He further suggested the 
formation of a consultative Council made up of 
all available Frenchmen elected to any function 
before the destruction of the Republic. I 
fancy that in M. Massigli General de Gaulle has 
acquired a valuable and statesmanlike adviser. 
Meanwhile it is good that General Catroux should 
be in Algiers, where his career and rank must 
command the respect of those officials and senior 
officers who still regard General de Gaulle as a 
whippersnapper. © 

* *x * 

The Norseman, a review of the Free Nor- 
wegians, was launched last week at a small lunch 
at which King Haakon presided, with Dr. Benes 
as principal guest. I seldom like official lunches ; 
this was an exception. For these Norwegians 
are solid and real; they are in touch with the 
resistance movement in their own country; they 
are representative of living forces. The only 
speech was made by Dr. Wérm-Muller, the Editor. 
The first number of the paper contains an article 
by Dr. Benes, who talks excellent sense about war 
aims and recognises the leading réle of Russia. 
A graceful sketch of Winston Churchill by Harold 
Nicolson finds place among the Norwegian 
articles which deal with Norway’s international 
position and her social programme. Education 
we learn, can be the basis of culture without 
resting on a class system. 

7 * * 

“The Christian view of the right relationship 
between finance, production and consumption ”’ 
was the subject. The audience was the Bank 
Officers’ Guild, and the speaker the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. An intriguing combination, 


to precision and lucidity of ‘statement, 
force of reason. It restored faith in the power of 


reason to see an audience 90 moved by it. 
* * 

The telephone spluttered indignantly and then 
a familiar voice said: ‘‘ I’m in the Home Guard, 


God help me! and we were being reviewed on 
Sunday by the Commander of the London district. 
His speech sounded like Fascism to me. He told 
us that when the armistice is signed, human 
nature being what it is, there may well be an 
inclination for the discipline of the country not 
to be as steady as it should. The influence and 
example of the Home Guard would be needed to 
keep the country disciplined and steady. Does 
that mean that we are to be used as strike-breakers, 
or some sort of armed Gestapo? I jolly well 
know that wasn’t what I joined the Home Guard 
for.” Iam sure my friend exaggerates the import- 
ance of Sir Arthur Smith’s speech ; I am certain 
he did not speak for the Government. But he was 
not alone in deploring {the mischief done by 
talk that could be so nterpreted. 

*x * 


What answer has any member of the Govern- 
ment to the letter from the headmaster of Rugby, 
which appeared in the Times of February 9th? 
He pointed out both about the persecution of 
Jews and the starvation of children in the occupied 
countries, practical suggestions had been made 
which might produce ‘‘ some small measure of 
alleviation.”” He went on: 

Yet in both cases all attempts to help have been 
resolutely prevented by the Government with rea- 
sons which are so inadequate as to be almost con- 
temptible. To say that the admission of a tiny 
proportion of the Jewish children who can escape 
the pogrom into this country will enco anti- 
Semitism is an insult to our humanity ; and to des- 
cribe, as Mr. Molson has done, the granting of 
navicerts to cacgoes of vitamins and dried milk, 
carried in neutral ships and distributed under inter- 
national guarantees, as an abandonment of the 
blockade, is no less an insult to our intelligence. 


CRITIC 
THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to W. R. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


It is to be deplored that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in his recent speeches should dwell so 
much on usury, finance and economics, all very 
difficult subjects that do not intetest the working 
man. The Church will suffer from all this 
controversy.—Letter in the Daily Telegraph. 


(a) Ballotine de jambon Valentinoise. 
(b) Assiette Froide et Salade. 


Authorised translation by the management. 

(a) Hot Spam. 

(6) Cold spam. 

—Menu of the Strand Palace Hotel, midday, 
February sth, 1943. 


** When the storm came to France she collapsed,” 
he observed, in a reference to Sunday opening on 
the Continent. “‘ When it came on us we stood 
firm. Who shall say how much we owe to our 
Sunday ? ”—Report in Daily Telegraph. 
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on the second of February was not the "*". 


nointi 
of lighting 
Chambers quotes not only a Latin distich in 
which Sir Thomas Browne refers to the day 
in Vulgar Errors, but a traditional Scottish rhyme 
which runs : 
If Candlemas day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair; 
If Candlemas day be wet and foul, 
The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule. 
Chambers also two German proverbs 
on the subject which might make even an infidel 
whether it would not be the best thing in 
the world to be rained on, hailed on, and blown 
off one’s legs on 
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second proverb says: ‘* The badger peeps out of 
his hole on Candlemas Day, and, when he finds 
snow, walks abroad; but, if he sees the sun 
shining, he draws back into his hole.”” Chambers, 


Presbyterian, comments on these beliefs : 
is not improbable that these notions, like the 
festival. of Candlemas itself, are derived from 
pagan times and have existed since the very 
infancy of the race.”” Thus do some of the 
most powerful intellects among the Scots explain 
intuitive knowledge away. They dismiss it as 
** these notions.”” ‘They will not compromise even 
so far as to admit that it may be the result of 
prolonged observation of what happens on and 
after the 2nd of February. 

Everybody who reads the papers knows what 
kind of weather prevailed over the English 
Channel on the 2nd of February. I confess my 
heart sank as I read such healings as ‘‘ Channel 
Gale Has Subsided”’ and “ Straits Gale Sub- 
sides.”” ‘* After another rough night,” said the 
report, “ when there were further heavy rainstorms, 
the gale which has been sweeping the Straits of 
Dover blew itself out to-day.’’ The only gleam 
of hope shone from the second paragraph of the 
report: ‘‘ The sea has moderated, but it is still 
rough. After daybreak there were heavy storm 
clouds towards the French coast.”’ 

Always an optimist, I found my spirits reviving 
as I thought of those storm clouds towards the 
French coast. Perhaps, the weather in the 
coming months will be shucky after all. At the 
same time, I must admit that I felt gloomy as the 
sun appeared in all its loathsome splendour when 
I was on my way to work, and people who did not 
know any better could be heard cheerfully saying 
to each other: ‘‘ Beautiful morning.’ I hope 
those who deride country superstitions will make 
a careful note of the weather that in the coming 
months will follow the subsidence of the gale 
over the English Channel in the first hours of 
Candlemas, and report on the evidence in the same 
scientific spirit in which the laboratory 
student reports on experiments with electrons or 
vitamins or whatnot. It will be interesting to see 
whether the German badger’s apprehensions 
prove to be well founded. I myself am willing 
to bet six to four—in shillings—on the badger. 

It used to be thought a poor misuse of the 
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a. 2 
ht od subjects. “ It is a subject about which 
hante] fone is always something new. In the 
t fi for example, another countryman told me 
ca I had never known before of the 
os on cuckoo clocks. ‘‘ Old cuckoo,” 
acky.” * he won’t come out when its cold or 
re ughty. He won’t sing unless he knows its 
gen m outside. He’s a regular barometer, my 
of the cuckoo, and I would trust old cuckoo sooner 
at the barometer. Old cuckoo always knows, 
d thei it’s cold or draughty, he stays indoors.” 
ion of speaker, however, was a man who seems to 
of the | exceptional experience with clocks and 


ee phenomenon, and he told me of men he 
ot the who had to carry their watches with the face 
© fens pointing away from the body, and with a piece of 
natch, intervening at the back, in order to be sure 
ch in we knowing the right time. He > he said, 
de carried his watch in his overcoat pocket. 
ren. e often wondered what evidence there is for 











watches that played strange tricks on the approach 
0 the coast of the Andaman Islands. 
I do not know whether I live in a peculiar 


verb 

nfidel Mberritory of myths; but, during the gale that 
ing in preceded Candliemas, another countryman told 
blown qgme another fact about clocks that was new to me. 


We were talking about the effect of the gale in 
causing a breakdown in the telephone system and 
in cutting off the electric supply in the kitchen. 
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The @§He knew I had an electric clock and asked me: 
out of ME Did it stop your clock?”’ I told him no— 
finds (that, though the electric cooker had been put out 
> sun ggefaction, the clock was behaving normally. Then 
abers, he asked me: ‘* Have ever seen an electric 


you 

alf a Mgclock going backwards ?’’ Now I had heard of 

‘<j imbecile ducks that walked backwards, but never 
e the Mf the hands of a clock destroying one’s faith 
from #0 natural law by moving widdershins. I 
very d my informant what was the cause of this, 
f the (end he, who claimed that he had seen the pheno- 
cplain fmenon, said: “‘I don’t know. I think it’s 
it as @thunder.”” This is anotlier statement that I hope 
even |pome one more observant than myself will attempt 
alt of Mo verify. After all, if thunder can turn milk 
. and (pour, why should it not be able to put the clock 
back? ‘* There are more things,’ said Hamlet 


























what (nan admirable address to Horatio; and this may 
aglish Pe one of them. So - 

ss my | The oddest thing that I have heard during the 
anne! (past fortnight, however, had nothing to do with 
Sub- Mfmeteorology. I was sitting in the London 
d the Meounterpart of an inn with a friend who is a 
orms, panatical psycho-analyst, and my friend was 
its of #2ying that, fanatic though he is, he was horrified 
sleam PY the prophecy of one of his latest idols that a 
yf the [me would come when it would be possible to 
s still Hive psycho-analytic treatment to animals. At this 


2 woman who was sitting at what moderns 
would call a near-by table, and eating a 
sandwich, looked round and said: ‘‘ Oh, but that 
s being done already.’’ ‘‘ Oh,” said my friend ; 
** Lots of animals,”’ she told 
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s the 


the | What animals ? ”’ 
t the Mim. “‘ Especially mules. I have heard of scores 
s the (ef mules being cured by psycho-analysis.”’ ‘“‘ But 
when #P0w is it done?’’ asked my friend. ‘“‘ Auto- 
buggestion,’’ she said gravely. I could see that 


d not 
i y friend was puzzling his brains as to how it was 


aying , 

hope Possible to auto-suggest a mule. How does one 
make Miscover a mule’s dreams ? How does one break 
ming Pne’s way through to his psyche, and wrest from 


m the secret of the libido or the repressions that 
ay have been the cause of his~ stubborn- 
ess? If I had not had to hurry back to write 
some copy for the printer, I should have liked to 
emain and inquire into the behaviour of mules 
hen all their conflicts had been resolved and their 
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sions ves altered. But duty called, and I kept silent. 

ling | ‘ Psycho-analysis,”’ continued our authoritative 
er eighbour, ‘“‘has been particularly successful 
I have heard of quite a lot of 


> the vith rabbits. 





i s. “* And 
dogs,’’ she went on, “‘ dogs are easy to treat. Ifa 
dog is always: barking, don’t beat him. Talk to 
him. If the most ferocious dog rushed at me in 
the dark, I would undertake to cure him in a few 
Posen ange rie sage bale ee pdr 


| 
. 
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it. 
be soothing to animals. That is why the Irish 
are so good at training horses.” 

As I tore myself away I could not help reflecting: 
** What a wonderland we live in! And to how 


What with ducks 
and electric clocks that go backwards, and mules 
and rabbits that are cured by psycho-analysis, the 
world is still as strange as it was in the days of the 
voyage of Maeldun.” Keep your ears open, and 
you will learn much that is not contained in the 
encyclopedias. I have done so to some extent 
in the past fortnight. et 


A NOTE ON ANTI-SEMITISM 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that anti- 
semitism has grown significantly in both Britain 
and America during the war. In fact, this growth 
is deepest among that section of the population 
in both which is suffering most, and least able, 
by its position, to find the means of remedy for 
its suffering. As in Germany, its general malaise 
takes the natural form of xenophobia, and, as is 
always the case, the Jews are the first, because the 
most obvious, objects of that hostility. 

But this growth of anti-semitism is by no means 
confined to that class which is anxious to work off 
its indignation on an easily identifiable object of 
blame. It is characteristic, also, of sections of the 
population among whom, before the war, such 
an attitude was exceptional ; politicians, adminis- 
trators, business men, social workers, landladies 
and hotel keepers in seaside towns. All of them 
agree that the Nazi persecution is an abominable 
thing. All of them unite in eloquent denuncia- 
tion of it. All of therh are insistent that it is an 
evil and ugly thing which is, usually, the expres- 
sion of, and the index to, much deeper social 
disease. Most of them, when pressed, would admit 
that it is wholly irrational. But most of them, 
also, are prepared with an explanation for its 
emergence which, not seldom, tends to become an 
excuse. Most of them, especially the politicians, 
employ the emergence of this sentiment as a way of 
evading the issues to which this growth gives rise. 

The explanations proffered are on very different 
levels. The Jews are blamed for their failure to 
win outstanding military distinction. They are 
blamed because some Jews play a part in the 
Black Market. They are blamed because they 
fill the air with protest against their misfortunes. 
They are blamed because they have sought to 
evade the blitz in Manchester or Leeds or the 
East end of London by what, proportionately, 
has been a large-scale evacuation. They irritate 
Ministers because they complicate our relations 
with Arabs, and because our policy in Palestine 
leads to criticism from their friends in the United 
States. They irritate administrators because the 
intricate problems to which they give rise 
cause long researches in the Departments and 
constant trouble in Parliament. They irritate 
social workers because they do not fit into the 
formulae applicable to the general population, so 
that every issue to which they are relevant in- 
volves the need for fatiguing effort in a time of 
strain. They irritate business men because their 
quick commercial instinct. leads them irresistibly 
to every newly profitable.market. They irritate 
the landlady or the hotel keeper because their 
group-loyalty gives a special character to the 
boarding house or hotel where they congregate. 
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y irritate all of these by their vivacity, their 
in defending themselves, the power they 
exercise of making their grievances known. It 
is felt that they deserve sympathy. It is agreed 
that they are outstanding proof of Nazi 
brutality. But it is also felt that they are over- 
insistent upon their tragic role in a time of supreme 
tragedy. They cause relentless and unceasing 
uneasiness by their inability te maintain a digni- 
fied silence in the presence of massive wrongs. 
Patriotic Jews would not force the full-scale 
horror of their sufferings upon the national atten- 
tion. They would develop that sense of propor- 
tion which enables them to be seen and not heard. 

I do not think that anyone who has not, like a 
British or American Jew, inherited with pride 
the legacy of two great cultures, can realise the 
price to be paid to-day, in psychological stress and 
pain, for the Jewish tradition in which he shares. 
On the one hand, as an Englishman or American, 
his one ambition is not to embarrass a war-effort 
of which the victory is the condition of his very 
life ; on the other there is that obligation he can- 
not escape to the helpless millions on the Euro- 
pean continent whose fate, but for an accident 
in historical time, might well be his. If he is 
silent as an Englishman or as an American, he 
is bound to be aware that the future of European 
Jewty will matter relatively little to statesmen 
engaged upon affairs in which his future is of 
slight importance, not seldom a source of political 
embarrassment or administrative fatigue. If he 
speaks as a Jew, the climate of opinion he is 
certain, sooner or later, to encounter will empha- 
sise to him that those to whom he appeals have, 
at bottom, the half-conscious sense that he is, 
after all, an alien amongst them pleading for aliens 
whose claims are in no aspect rights. If he chooses 
to meet the ignorant prejudices of anti-semitism, 
he finds that it is impermeable to rational argu- 
ment. If he attempts to state, in all its formidable 
complexity, the grounds upon which the place of 
the Jew in modern civilisation deserves the 
sympathy of understanding, he is only too likely 
to breed the conviction that he stands permanently 
outside the tradition in which he feels all his being 
involved. He may not ask for preventive action 
against anti-semitism ; he is told that this merely 
spreads the infection he seeks to arrest. And when 
the infection has become virulent, he becomes 
grimly aware that many of those upon whose 
friendship he had counted are merely {fair- 
weather allies who vanish as the clouds grow thick. 
He can, before the phase of virulence supervenes, 
always ask for, and usually receive, sympathetic 
consideration ; but when he looks for decisive 
action as the outceme of sympathy, he is made 
aware of frontiers within which he must dwell. 
All his relations are an essay in the conditional 
mood. He can never be sure that to-day’s eccept- 
ance of his human claims are not the prelude to 
a mumerus clausus in the habits of to-morrow. 
He is above the native races when the sun is 
shining; when the barometer is set at stormy 
he may find himself compelled to envy the assured 
status that the native races enjoy. 

Roughly speaking, the Jew in the Western 
world was permitted to throw off his ancient 
fetters with the advent of the French Revolution; 
the emancipation he enjoyed was essentially éne 
aspect of that liberal individualism to which, after 
1789, history gave its letters of credit. No aspect 
of this emancipation was complete ; much of it 
was achieved only in the face of bitter hostility, 
above all in Germany. And no one, I think, can 
read the history of the long crisis in Europe from 
1789 to 1848 without the conviction that the 
forces which sought to arrest the emancipation 
of the Jew, whether they were aristocratic privi- 
lege, commercial restriction, religious prejudice, 
or national exclusiveness, were always elements in 
that narrow order which the tidal wave of the 
French Revolution sought to destroy. Jewish 
emancipation was part of that democratic expan- 
sion in which man sought to affirm himself as 
man, without regard to birth or race or creed. So 
long as the social and economic environment was 
favourable to democratic expansion, so long the 
preservation of Jewish rights seemed part of the 
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faith of civilisation. But, psychologically, 
faith Spi: leer oe ibe tae eee, 


first. veitcigile in its effort to be prem ae with 
the axe. 

It is therefore natural enough that in an epoch 
when privilege has used, in men like Hitler and 
Mussolini, the outlaws of civilisation to 
counter-revolution the expansion of the 
cratic idea, the rights of the Jew should be the 
first sacrifice to be exacted. For they are the 
central symbol of a freedom that is self-confident. 
Where freedom falters, there also the idea of 
—_ emancipation is bound to falter too. And 
t is also natural enough that countries like Britain 
and America, where the forces of counter-revolu- 
tion exist even in their democratic soil, they should 
seek to use the weapon of anti-semitism as the 
lever whereby to obtain a firmer grip upon that 
principle of free individuality with which they 
are at war. It is even natural that the statesmen 
who lead these nations should find it difficult to 
take a firm stand, on any plane that is not purely 
verbal, against the attack upon a symbol in which 
each interest that feels itself endangered has been 
taught by the long history of the past and the 
passionate propaganda of the present to find its 
special enemy. The rich Jew is the enemy of the 
poor ; the poor Jew is the enemy of the rich. The 
peasant finds in the Jewish trader the t to his 
price-level ; the business man sees in a stern 
competitor. As a professional man, lawyer, 
doctor, teacher, the Jew invades an area where 
the standards ought not to be of alien making ; 
in the world of letters or art the Jew permeates 
a culture with traditions that are not the necessary 
outcome of its own spontaneous principle. If 
he is faithful to his ancient creed, he is a standing 
defiance of the Christian revelation ; if he rejects 
his ancient creed, he is a primary agent, in that 
secularising process against which all the Churches 
stand on guard. Outside of Palestine, history has 
made the incidence of Jewish occupations at 
variarice with the normal curve; and if he has 
achieved normality in Palestine the price has been 
the disturbance of the administrative ease with 
which a conquering people could handle the 
spasmodic outbursts of Arab disquiet. There is 
something for everyone to complain of in the Jew 
in an epoch where the values deemed final in the 
nineteenth century have all once more been thrown 
into the melting-pot. And by yielding to the 
complainants, whether by positive law or by the 
silent force of custom, they can be made to feel 
that the gates of opportunity have been thrown 
more widely open to them. No doubt the Jew 
will complain, loudly and bitterly; but when 
has he not complained ? 

The case that I plead is thus the simple one 
that the victimisation of the Jew is bound up with 
the sacrifice of the cause of the common people. 
Behind the banner of anti-semitism there marches 
no doubt, a motley army, but the generals who 
direct its strategy are concerned, above all, to 
arrest that democratic expansion the development 
of which alone enables the people at long last to 
enter with fullness upon their inheritance. So 
that those who seek to come to terms with the 
enemies of the Jew are seeking, even if they do not 
know it, to come to terms with the counter-revolu- 
tion. Often, no doubt, they are misled by the 
myriad disguises it can assume. Often, also, their 
deception is aided by the timidity of those Jews who 
think that a temporary anchorage is a safe harbour 
and urge them to that conspiracy of silence before 
wrong in which the modern statesman is adept. 
Yet the burden of our history is unmistakeable ; 
the enemy of the Jew is the enemy of freedom. 
They who organise the pogrom to-day will attack 
to-morrow the general foundations of freedom. 
That is why the moral stature of a nation is set 
by its recognition that the claim of the Jew to 
freedom is the claim of its own people to strike 
off its chains. When it is silent before the agony 
of the Jew, it collaborates in the organisation of 
its own future servitude. HAROLD J. LASsKI 
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one good (Randolph Scott) and the other bad (John 
Payne), rise to the level of board-rooms and society ; 
and Miss Dietrich, who also “ has coal dust in her 


ropes of opulence. It’s a hell of a drama, triangular, of 
course, with the big boobs going down the mine again 
to fight it out. The sight of Miss Dietrich running 
after them and falling down the lift-shaft shouldn’t 
be missed. She is at her best, though, later on, being 


everyone doing their bit the triangle straightens out, 
and the sentimental doc. who has been telling the story 
off and on completes a happy picture. 

Few themes could be more tragic or inspiring than 
the resistance in occupied countries, yet the films 
dealing with that resistance are almost invariably 
second-rate. To-morrow We Live, acknowledging the 
co-operation of General de Gaulle and the French 
National Committee, is no exception. The elements 
are there that should move us to tears: fifty hostages 
face the firing squad, heroic French men and women 
risk their lives daily to discomfit the invader, an 
ammunition train is blown up, an old man waves his 
hat as the R.A.F. come over to drop their bombs. 
Yet none of these incidents affect us more than if we 
were back in Ruritania or watching Sherlock Holmes 
on the track of a new secret weapon. To-morrow We 
Live is a romantic thriller, not bad as such—it is quick- 
moving and picturesque—but hopelessly inadequate 
for the occasion. Better in my opinion to leave tributes 
to occasional news reels and M.O.I. shorts than 
pretend to glorify the Fighting French in second-rate 
fiction. I don’t want to be too hard on To-morrow 
We Live and a largely English cast and direction do 
well enough on the thriller level. Wrong level, that’s 
all. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Derek Hill at the Nicholson Gallery, 45 St. 
James’s Place 


Mr. Derek Hill is a young painter whose rapid 
development can be traced in this modest exhibition. 
The early works from his student period in France 
have little character, though they show a natural gift. 
In his recent paintings, most of them. drawn from 
English country life, not only is the skill much greater, 
but a personality begins to emerge. While Mr. Hill 
is still experimenting in styles (Innes and Jack Yeats 
are among the apparent influences), he remains 
constant to an elegance that must be native to him. 
He has a good eye for a motif, a happy taste in colour, 
and, except in one too-heavily loaded canvas, a nice 
sense of texture. Horse Hoeing Potatoes, Boy on Cart, 
Sylvie at Crawlboys and Oil Study of a Boy are among 
the best pictures. The most distinguished of all is 
a small romantic view of the Downs in Wiltshire. 
We look forward to Mr. Hill’s future with hopeful 
curiosity. 
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Commons directed rar him.— Manchester Guardian, 


Don’t charge them with treachery 
Thowah: they with traitors, 
Don’t forget still may be 


“ While they do not represent 


“* Now that they have turned again, 
Give the gang a chance, 

Let these weaker brethren 

Speak for fighting France. 


** All war criminals will face 
Trials stern but just, 

Save those quislings whom we ai 
In offices of trust. 


** Though they once were followers 

In Pétain’s Old Guard, 

Now they’re Giraud’s Ministers, 

Please, please, don’t be hard.” 
SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


COLONIAL STYLE 


Sir,—An article in your paper of November 23rd 
on our British “ Colonial Style” in architecture has 
been brought to my notice. May I say, though it 
May seem strange coming from the chief culprit in 
the eyes of the writer of the article, that I am in agree- 
ment with much that he writes. I should perhaps 
remark incidentally that I had nothing to do with the 
design of the Lusaka Government buildings ; nor 
have I seen them. “ Imitating Renaissance tradition,” 
in its superficial aspects of style apart from the 
valuable lessons which may be learnt from its elemental 
and eternal qualities, has always been anathema to 
me ; and I think it always has been so to my old pupils 
and collaborators of the past in Africa. I cannot do 
better than quote what I have previously written, but 
not published, on the subject of your article and on 
my appreciation of what the Italians have done in 
their African colonies. 

“* What I had learnt in Southern Africa was in Kenya 
even more deeply impressed upon me in these higher 
latitudes under the vertical rays of the midday sun. 
The sun is the most powerful ally of the architect in 
designing for beauty; it is his priceless gift which 
costs his client nothing. He has only to model his 
plain wall-surfaces and apportion his openings under 
wide overhanging eaves and the kindly sun casts its 
deep shadows diffused with soft-toned reflected lights 
on the bright warm whites and greys of the wall below. 
It was distressing to see the waste of ineffective labo 
and material on surface elaboration of pseudo-Renais- 
sance detail on buildings designed by thoughtless and 
unadapting architects trained in the dull atmospheres 
of northern latitudes. It indicates a radical fault in 
our British schools of architecture which can send 
forth young architects so ill-equipped for the needs 
and conditions to the countries which our nation 
govern as Trustees.” 

I have been struck with the planning and archi- 
tectural design of many of the cities of the Italian 
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same type. It is foolish of him to say that I “ mis- 
represent” the “ Time-Life-Fortune” plan. What 
the practical effects of any economic policy will be 
is always, of course, a matter of opinion. But to state 
the proposals accurately (largely, in their authors’ own 
words) and then to describe what one believes their 
consequences would be—which is what I did—cannot 
be to misrepresent them. 

As a matter of fact every word of Mr. Buell’s letter 
confirms my previous “assessment” (to use the 
military terminology of the day) of his scheme. For 
instance, Mr. Buell denies that he proposes to restore 
an unmodified capitalism. He is merely out, he writes, 
to oblige “ enterprise to accept price competition in 
an ever enlarging area of life.” Here is a good old 
nineteenth-century Manchester aspiration returning to 


us as a wistful dream of capitalism’s lost youth. He 
remarks emphatically that his report says “ The U.S. 
and Britain would not have to agree (for example) on 


And without these two 
impossible, I repeat, for 
British Government “to attempt such 
combating of unemployment, the 
agricultural production at a given 
level, or the preservation of industries considered 
necessary for defence.” 

In a word we should become a helpless dependency 
of America. I repeat that if this degree of economic 


undoubtedly some important considerations in its 
favour) it is indispensable for us to be given effective 
political representation in the sovereign assembly of 


we should be in a minority in such an assembly. 
True. But under his proposals we should have no 
representation at all! It would be the perfect 
American revenge for “ taxation without representa- 
tion.” 


Finally it is worth noting that at the end of his 
letter Mr. Buell turns nasty and threatens us with not 
being able to keep up our standard of life unless we 
accept his scheme. We shall thank him for his 
benevolent interest in us. But maybe we should 
manage better than he supposes. a 


C.E.M.A. AT CAMBRIDGE 
Sir,—The efforts of C.E.M.A. are so deserving of 
praise that I feel justified in claiming a little of your 
space to put the following facts on record. They are 
disagreeable facts, but I feel that readers of THE NEw 


STATESMAN AND NATION should be acquainted with’ 


them. 

Many are probably aware that C.E.M.A. have organ- 
ised a touring exhibition of the Tate Gallery’s War- 
time Acquisitions, which is booked to visit important 
cultural centres outside London. One would have 
thought that Cambridge would make it a point of 
honour to do justice to the occasion. There is ample 
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space in the FitzWilliam Museum for a show of one 
hundred pictures (the number in circulation); and 
the works that would have to be removed for this 
purpose are, for the most part, of very small aesthetic 
interest, as its more valuable possessions have been 
taken to a place of safety for the duration. 

But what has actually happened? Just over half 
the number of pictures sent were, with evident reluct- 
ance, accommodated in two of the rooms (with a few 
odd ones scattered through the permanent collection) ; 
these fifty or sixty paintings were hung with an amateur- 
ish ineptitude : and the posters announcing the event 
could probably have been counted on one hand. 

By far the most revealing factor, though, is to be 
found in the names of the artists who were omitted 
(whereas such painters as Steer and John were repre- 
sented in comparative profusion); Henry Moore, 
John Piper, Frances Hodgkins, Graham Sutherland, 
Kokoshka, Paul Klee, Max Ernst—all these, and 
others too, were refused the light of day. I find it 
hard to believe that a representative committee of 
artists or connoisseurs would have wielded so biased 
a blue pencil; or, indeed, that they would have 
decided against making room for the exhibition in 
its entirety. (The exhibition, such as it is, will be 
over by the time you go to press.) 

It would be interesting to know whether C.E.M.A. 
is meeting with a similar lack of local co-operation 
elsewhere. It would also be interesting to know 
whether the person or persons responsible for the 
present affront to C.E.M.A. and the public have any- 
thing to say in their defence. And, finally, whether 
they have failed to realise the inevitable interpretation 
of their actions—as constituting a reactionary dictator- 
ship of taste. Max CHAPMAN 


THE STRUGGLE IN JUGOSLAVIA 


Sir,—In your article “Our Allies in Jugoslavia,” 
published on February 6th, you make the statement 
that “‘ This seems no reason why the B.B.C. European 
Service should continue to foster the illusion that 
resistance in Jugoslavia is still united under General 
Mihailovitch.” 

The European Service of the B.B.C. is fully informed 
on the situation in Jugoslavia and takes the greatest 
care in its broadcasts to keep a balance between 
reports of the activities of Mihailovitch and of the 
Partisans. We have never tried to “‘ foster the illusion 
that Jugoslav resistance is united under Mihailovitch.” 
We deeply regret the split in the anti-Nazi forces, and 
have repeatedly made appeals to both sides to cease 
their fratricidal strife and unite to defeat the common 
enemy. W. HorsFALL CARTER 

European Publicity Officer, B.B.C. 
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The Story of Anglo-American 
Control of the Seas. 


The Atlantic 
System 
FORREST DAVIS 


A historical brief for the Atlantic 
Charter which contends that 
Britain and America must co- 
operate in and control the 
Atlantic. It shows how the two 
countries have veered towards 
this policy which constitutes the 
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pensable condition of future 
peace. This book is interpretative 
historical writing at its best, and 
provides insight into the com- 
munity of interest of the English- 
speaking democracies, 155. net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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Just Published 


PLANNING 
OF FREE 
SOCIETIES 
by 


FERDYNAND ZWEIG, 
Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cracow 


This is probably the most 


important ~__ study of plan- 


somes . ee on the 
Beveridge Report, the argu- 
moll on Freedom v. Control, 
it must be considered as required 


12s. 6d. net 
SECKER & WARBURG 


THE 


vital aspect of the major strategy ning—social, industrial, political 
: . Ps. ° by W. H. Hutt, Professor of Com- } 
of both nations and is an indis- oe yon Ay Lag Pogo Man merce in the University of Cape Town } 











The International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction 
2 new volumes just published 


DIAGNOSIS 
OF OUR TIME 


by Karl Mannheim, author of 


* Man and Society,” etc. 
Dr. Mannheim is convinced that 
i Britain has the chance and the 
i mission to develop a new pattern 
of society. In his new volume he |} 
} has developed this theme in rela- | 
tion to various concrete problems | 
of the day. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


PLAN FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Professor Hutt first sketches the 
institutional requirements for effi- 
cient pursuit of a long total war, 
and then describes in detail a way | 
H of tackling the immense task of | 
turning from war to peace. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


Kegan Paul 
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JOSEPH HONE 


Yeats, 


The authorised life of 
Yeats, compiled from the 
poet’s notebooks and 
diaries, together with a 
great mass of family 
correspondence. The 
book sheds new light on 
his early artistic and other 
ideals, and contains many 
new and amusing anec- 
dotes of Yeats in various 
settings. 25/- 
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SUNDAY THEATRES 


Str,—Your excellent paper having devoted so much 
space to Mr. Arundell’s lecture concerning the Sunday 
opening of theatres, bids me hope that you consider 
the subject of such importance that facts will be 
welcome. Here is one fact overlooked by Mr. Arun- 
dell. Our Government have stated that the theatre is 
“ non-essential” work, and more, they have decided 
that it cannot be considered of vital importance or a 
part of the war effort. Are these people who clamour 
for the Sunday opening revolting against the Govern- 
ment? If so, why not be honest and say so. They 
base their present plea, the powers in favour of Sunday 
opening, upon the duty the theatrical profession owes 
to the munition workers and the services ; by this do 
they suggest that our Government is deliberately 
allowing so large a body of the community to fail in 
their duty? They speak of public demand ; obviously 
our Government cahnot agree, or the situation would 
have been changed without ali this clamour from the 
powers who want Sunday opening. The. said 
“ powers ” may, of course, really mean that they wish 
to be recognised as a war service. If this is the case, 
why not say so, and why not ask the 130 M.P.s to 
make this the basis of their argument? If we were 
considered to be “essential” and a part of the 
national service, then we should obey whatever 
instructions were given to us with as much enthusiasm 
as any other service. In such an event I feel certain 
that ladies and gentlemen of the integrity of Mr. Han- 
nen, Mr. Power, Mr. Banks, Miss Seyler, Miss Ash- 
croft and Miss Cadell and all the chorus girls of 
England would do as they were told cheerfully. 
Remembering that the same “ powers” have been 
pushing along with their “openthe theatres on Sunday” 
war cry since those peaceful days when the box office 
was not so easy, may I suggest that if at heart their 
first impulse remains a true one, a frank statement 
would bring many more supporters to discuss the 
matter on a commercial basis. If all other non-essen- 
tial workers were to demand the right to work on 
Sunday the Government would have little time to 
run the war, so can’t we stop this waste of time now ? 
Let the entire “ profession” meet and find out what 
it is the “ powers” really want. If they wish to be 
accepted as essential workers for the war effort they 
will have a united backing, I’m sure; if they want a 
privilege for commercial reasons, then they must 
expect the natural opposition. Personally I have made 
no decision on this matter and feel I cannot do so 
until the questions I have put are answered. There are 
others like me, and I rather guess that there are 
Members of Parliament who will feel the same. 

2d Wimpole Street, W.1. REGINALD LONG 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HIGHLANDS 


ite S 9 Repeats ON Se ed eee 
ents all relegate to a very minor position in 
post tcipgelcPei Se osrasge-g: ete ae 
scenery, either minimising the potential damage in the 
case of the supporters, or, in the case of the critics, 


apologetically putting forward as an addendum to- 


economic arguments a plea for what is so unpleasantly 
labelled “ amenity.” But this factor of national beauty 
is surely the crux of the whole problem, the main 
reason for opposition? It is hardly necessary to 
comment on the aesthetic value of the region affected, 
but it cannot be too strongly emphasised that what is 
threatened is one of the great assets of our community, 
an,asset not in terms of mere money-making but in 
those values which are the proud possession of a people 
truly civilised. 

In the last twenty-five years the scenery of these 
islands has been ravished and vandalised to an in- 
credible extent, whilst wartime development must 
have added greatly to the spoliation. Public awareness 
of this process had grown increasingly before the war, 
resulting in a limited amount of half-hearted legisla- 
tion, but with the establishment of a Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and with so much talk 
of a rational plan, there has been hope that the same 
process would not be allowed to repeat itself after this 
war, Yet here already we are back at the old struggle 
of slowly roused public opinion to preserve what still 
remains to be saved. It is not a hopeful omen for 
post-war development. 

The devastation of so much beauty might be 
accepted with regretful equanimity if it had been 
proved to the hilt that the proposed development was 
the only possible way to save the Highland people 
from decay and stagnation and that every care was to 
be taken to minimise the inevitable damage. It 
appears, however, from views expressed on this and 
on earlier schemes that there are many experts who 
doubt even the economic value of the proposals, that 
it is far from certain that they would achieve their 
declared object, and there is much less than doubt 
that. little regard would be paid to questions of so- 
called “‘amenity.”” Alternative schemes based on the 
tourist and small industries, interfering hardly at all 
with scenic beauty, have been advocated too often for 
me to repeat here, but surely some such scheme should 
be tried first ? 

Or is it that our nation is already so uncivilised that 
we no longer attach value to the beauty of our land ? 
In this case, let us at least be logical; let us also 
abandon our picture galleries, our treasured buildings 
and all our other national assets of so little economic 
but so great a spiritual value! Personally I prefer to 
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“be ome: of the “ cranks” whom Robert Boothby so 


derides and I think I err in good company. 
W. S: Tysoz 


IGNORANT INTERVIEWERS 


Str,—I would like to say a word in reply to Miss Iles 
on behalf of my fellow Ishmaels in the Ministry of 
Labour, against whom is raised the hand of every 
man. . 

Day after day we have before us women who are 
convinced that, like ITMA’s Mrs. Mopp, we are going 
to “ do you now.” 

The cold truth is that many of our 54 or so weekly 
working hours are spent in trying to find suitable and 
congenial work for women who admittedly, or only 
in their own opinion, have qualifications above the 
average. These, however valuable in a world at peace, 
have unfortunately little place in total war, and our 
first consideration must necessarily be to forward the 
war effort. 

As for training schemes, they are too numerous to 
mention, and though we are instructed to bring them 
to the attention of those we interview it is seldom 
indeed that any avail themselves of any such oppor- 
tunity. IGNORANT (?) INTERVIEWER 


UNIFORMED BULLYING 


Sir,—Mr. Naylor’s experience is not unique. 
Colonel Blimp gives the attention worthy of a Sherlock 
Holmes to lesser subjects than conversation in public. 

A few months back I was travelling in a remote 
part of Wales. On entering a railway compartment I 
asked a young officer whether I was on the right train. 
I settled down in the seat opposite him, after having 
opened the window slightly. Shortly afterwards he 
abruptly pulled out his registration card and requested 
me to produce mine. Our two fellow travellers, sensing 
trouble, left the compartment hurriedly. Having 
satisfied himself of my credentials, he told me, in 
response to my inquiry, that his suspicion had first 
been aroused by my foreign intonation. But it was 
the fact that I only opened the window a couple of 
inches which, in his opinion, had rendered it necessary 
to ascertain whether he was facing one of Hitler’s 
minions. No Englishman, he firmly asserted, would 
ever fix a railway window strap in its first hole. Only 
foreigners (and even in their case, seemingly, only 
dangerous ones) would do so. The alleged idiosyn- 
cratic aversion to first strap-holes on the part of forty 
million people he was unable to explain. 

F. GRaAUcoB 

Manor House, 

Bodicote, 
Banbury. 
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A Book about Bees 





SHAW DESMOND 
HOW YOU LIVE 
WHEN YOU DIE 





INDIAN 
PAGEANT 


F. YEATS-BROWN 


masta 8s. 6d. net. 
* Englis en will be un ful if thi 
do not read the book with pleasure . xs 


. delightful.”” The Times. 












From Dusk 
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graphs. 
Mainly about a Wessex H.G. 
platoon, with chapters on Scotland 


and Thanet. Delightfully told. 
BOOK SOC. RECOMMENDATION 


Iilustrated 5/+ net 


BERYL MARKHAM 


West with 
the Night 


Tells ot her life in Kenya, training 
racehorses, scouting by air for 
elephant hunts. flying the mail, gain- 
ing an Atlantic record, etc. 9/- net 
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A very beautiful book that 
unites fine writing, scientific ex- 
actitude, and exquisite photo- 
Brings Maeterlinck, 
Huber, Lubbock, up-to-date— 
and illustrates the whole life 
of the hive with 85 mh 
illustrations. 


SURGEON'S 
MATE 


Diary of a Naval Surgeon 
in Seven Years’ War, 1756-62 
ERNEST GRAY 
“A book whose authenticity is 
assured. Tells of life below deck 
in that savage age. A superb 
book in which R. L. Stevenson 
would have revelled’’—James 
Agate. Illustrated. 12/6 
2nd printing now ready. 


ROBERT HALE L 















BACKED BY SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENT — RELI- 
GION, SCIENCE AND 
SEX AFTER DEATH— 
A BOOK FROM A 
REALLY UNIQUE 
VIEWPOINT, 1,000 SOLD 
IN ONE MONTH. 

From all Booksellers, 

or per post only from: 
vom FED Eh eens 


47, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 








picturesque . 

Has qualities ‘of Sympathy and under- 
cundiog not to be found elsewhere.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


Theatrieal 
CAVALCADE 


ERNEST SHORT 


sth Thousand. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A thoughtful survey of the English 
theatre during the last 50 years . . . not 
a volume of negligible chit-chat.” 
James Agate. 
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NO 
RETREAT 


ANNA RAUSCHNING 


What the Nazi system means in every- 
day life to an ordinary middle-class 
German family. _The writer is the wife 
of Dr. Hermann Rauschning. gs. net. 
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the mam. Besides being of the supreme 
sets of the English tongue, Yeats towered by the 
force and distinction of personality. It is 


only after insisting on this that one presumes to 
examine certain failings that were probably in- 


Very few poets have written so much excellent terous 
yerse as Yeats, and he is almost alone in having 
written more powerfully in his sixties than when 
he was young. He began with the advantage of 
acultivated home—his father, a remarkable and in- 


of the Golden Dawn. At the age of 23 he fell in 
love with the beauty of Miss Maud Gonne, who, 
in the intervals of planning bomb outrages, had 
“passed four initiations and learned several 
Hebrew words.”? One of his uncles was an astro- 
loger, Yeats himself ‘‘ made a water-invocation 
and his cousin saw mermaids in the night. The 
maid gave notice.’ It was all rather distracting. 
“The trouble,”’ he wrote to Lady Gregory, “‘ is 
that my Cabalists are hopelessly vehaaaaliie, 
and their minutes and the like are in complete 
confusion.’ Yet this sort of thing never lost its 
charm. In 1913 he went to France to see a priest 
(condemned by his Bishop) whose oleographs of 
the Sacred Heart were in the habit of bleeding ; 
and the lady he married in 1917 was a medium. 
In the nineteen-twenties the poet continued to be 
besieged by supernatural whistlings and smells, 
bad as well as good. 

It is no new thing for a poet to have a silly 

side—Coletidge and Swinburne said some won- 
derfully foolish things. A great artist may be 
unable to distinguish between the realms of 
imagination and of reason; but if we, who have 
not the excuse of genius, fail to make this dis- 
tinction, we shall either succumb to bosh or, no 
less contemptibly, become unreceptive to poetry. 
Yeats was not at all a stupid man, but as other 
poets have intoxicated themselves with alcohol or 
laudanum or venal love, he had recourse to 
“Sephiroth Tippereth’’ and the trivialities of 
occultism. When he wrote, of the Irish National- 
ists, ‘‘ Unscrupulous they certainly were, for 
they had grown up amid make-believe,”’ he in- 
dicated a part of himself. Here is Mr. Hone’s 
verdict : 
Nobody ever felt certain about Yeats’ faith in the 
occult, Did he really believe, or was it just a play- 
ing with fantastic images? The dull-witted were 
troubled by doubts, and forgot that even to be 
certain that magic is magic deprives it of all mysteri- 
ousness. Yeats felt mystery as a — necessity 
of his soul. His poetic genius ted half-way 
between faith and smile, so as to preserve the 
sibylline quality of his own experience. 


wealth everywhere in few men’s hands, 
upon a few, up to the Emperor him- 


who is a God dependent upon a greater God. 
and everywhere in Court, in the family, an in- 
made law.”’ 


: 


leader, General O’Duffy, and promised to write 
for his Fascist followers. 


ences barrack The Playboy. Irish ears were too 
pure to endure the word “ shift’’; he had seen 
the contemptuous rejection of the Lane pictures, 
he had seen the Black and Tan atrocities, the 


. (Against 
both the censorship and the abolition of divorce 
he spoke with courage in the Senate.) After 
dabbling in revolutionary nationalism, at the skirts 
of Miss Gonne, he had rallied to his Ascendancy 
forbears : in his later poems the heroes are not 
Cuchulain and Forgael but Swift and Berkeley 
and Burke. In both phases he was constant to 
one hatred, the hatred of the Greek virtue of 
sophrosyne, or, as he preferred to call it, Whig- 
ery : 

- A levelling, rational sort of mind 

That never looked out of the eye of a saint 

Or out of drunkard’s eye. 

Locke and Hume were the enemy. So was 
Mr. Shaw: “‘ He is a logician, and a logician is 
a fool, when life, which is a thing of emotion, is 
tag St it is as if a watch were to try to 
understand a bullock.’”” Mr. Shaw was too polite 
to make the obvious retort : “‘ When clear think- 
ing is in question, it is as if a bullock were to try 
to understand a watch.’’ Even his devotion to 
Berkeley came largely from a misunderstanding 
—he fancied that the Bishop had discredited 
natural science, and made reality subservient to 
desire. Here is a diagnosis by Mr. Hone: 
After poetry he loved heresy and dissension best. 

- Yeats’ mysticism like that of Blake, is a kind 
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this confession resumes the unhappy case. The 
critic cannot disregard the vagaries of Yeats’s 
intellect, but it is more important to remember 
the charm, courtesy and disinterestedness of the 
man, above all to venerate the poet. 

Mr. Menon and Mr. MacNeice are such per- 
ceptive scholiasts that I can presume to add little 
to their comments. I think, however, that the 
diction of the later poems would repay more 
elaborate study. Yeats was un-English not only 
in the accentuation of his lines but in his choice 
of words ; and in these later poems he uses with 

skill a combination of meaty 
peasant words and of the classical polysyllables 
that flatter the Irish appetite for grandiloquence. 
On the one hand we have “ pot-bellied,”’ “‘ jack- 
ass,”’ «<< topers,”’ “ trundile,”’ “< crack-pated ° and 
*‘taws”’; on the other, ‘“‘ cognomen,”’ “ coagu- 
late,"” tive,”’ “* ignominy,”’ “‘ necessitous,”’ 
and “‘ voluble.”” Let me quote a few character- 
istic lines : 

The daily spite of this unmannerly town. 

Love has pitched his mansion in 

The place of excrement. 

The fascination of what’s difficult. 

What shall I do with this absurdity— 

O heart, O troubled heart—this caricature, 

Decrepit age that has been tied to me 

As to a dog’s tail. 

Lady Gregory and Synge had shown the poet the 
raciness of country words, Berkeley and Burke 
the resonance of the Palladian style: it was from 
prose that Yeats learnt to perfect his poetic 
diction. 

Next look at the use to which he put his 
credulity : 

Good fellows shuffled cards in an old bawn ; 

And when that ancient ruffian’s turn was on 

He so bewitched the cards under his thumb 

That all, but the one card, became ' 

A pack of hounds and not a pack of cards, 

And that he changed into a hare. 

Recounted in prose as a remarkable fact, this 
fable would be tiresome; but our imagination 
delights in what our reason rejects. Unluckily, 
Yeats liked to persuade himself that an image 
was objectively true, before he precipitated it in 
poetry. But any explanation will be too simple 
that does not allow for his having been, like many 
of the greatest imaginative artists, very ill in- 
tegrated. He described how his poems originated 
in soliloquies : 

I speak in my own person and dramatise myself, 
very much as I have seen a mad old woman do upon 
the Dublin quays, and sometimes detect myself 
speaking and moving as if I were still young, or 
walking perhaps like an old man with fumbling 
—_ . - . I do not think of my soliloquies having 

ifferent literary qualities. They stir my interest 
by their appropriateness to the men [sic] I imagine 

myself to y 
Finally, let me quote Leda and the Swan : 

A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 

Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 

By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 

He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 

Remark the consummate art with which the 
repetition of the word “ breast ’’ paints the beat- 
ing of the wings, while “* love’s quick pants ”’ are 


of revolt against natural religion, and perhaps the@ponveyed by the cumulation of aspirates. 


words “ ” and “ evil”? meant as little to his 
imagination as to that of any artist in history . 
if they meant anything, “ good ” must have meant 


“holy dread” in Coleridge’s sense, the unknown 
force, “ the uncontrollable mystery on the bestial 
floor,” “ evil ’’—dullness, generalised thought. 

To lack a sense of good is also, I suggest, to lack 
good sense. J. B. Yeats said that his son became a 
poet because he had “‘ convictions that could best 
be expressed in verse, i.e., convictions that were 
desires, and such as could never be imprisoned 
in opinions.”’ Unluckily this disability did not 
prevent him from being uncommonly opinionated, 
and his opinions were such as to encourage the 
romantic and vulgar error that the poet is the 
reverse of the reasonable man. He said of him- 
self: “‘ My character is so little myself that all 
my life it has thwarted me. It has affected my 
poems, my true self, no more than the character 
of a dancer affects the movements of a dance.” 
If one replaces ‘“‘ character”’ by “ judgment,” 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 

The feathered glory from her loosening thighs ? 

And how can body, laid in that white rush 

But feel the strange heart beating where it lies ° 
The substitution of abstract for concrete terms, 
** glory”? and “‘rush,’’ reminds us that Yeats 
studied the French Symbolists with Arthur 
Symons: these lines are closer to the carly 
Mallarmé than anything else in our tongue. 

A shudder in the loins engenders there 

The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 

And Agamemnon dead. 

Being so caught up, 

So mastered by the brute blood of the air 

Did she put on his knowledge with his power 

Before the indifferent beak could let her drop ? 
The begetting of Helen is here foreshortened, so 
to speak, with a force and beauty of wit worthy of 
the greatest Metaphysical ; and the final line has 
a movement precisely expressive of lassitude. 
The penultimate line is opaque, and alone hints 
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at the political notion which, Mr. Hone tells us, 
was behind the poem : 

After the individualistic, dema movement, 

founded by Hobbes and popularise fh the Ency- 


clopaedists and the French Revolution, we have a. 
soil so exhausted that we cannot grow that crop 
again for centuries . . . Nothing is now possible 
but some movement or ‘birth from above. 
Because a Fascist notion (enriched by Vico) 
launched one of the most expressive poems ever 
written in English, are we to conclude that 
Fascism is intellectually defensible ? It is better 
to remember that Ben Jonson made from dis- 
belief in alchemy poetry as rich as Yeats ever 
made from belief in it. Yeats was generalising 
from a defect in himself when he assumed that 
the realms of imagination and of reason must 
necessarily be at war. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


A GREAT FRENCH DEMOCRAT 


Jean Jaurts: His Life and Work. By J. 
Hampden Jackson. George Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

The memory of Jaurés, Mr. Hampden Jackson 
remarks, has not so far been “‘ translated into a 
legend, as Lenin’s was and Masaryk’s.”” That 
may be because none of the conflicts of which his 
death was the symbol has so far been resolved in 
France. But his death itself may well go down 
in history as a legendary portent of France’s sub- 
sequent disasters. The daily copy of L’Humanité 
which the village postman brought on August Ist, 
1914, looked ominously unfamiliar with its deep 
black mourning edges : Jaurés had been murdered 
the night before. The sense of personal loss felt 
by my parents, their passionate comments on the 
significance of the tragedy, made a deep and lasting 
impression on my schoolboy mind. So did the 
angry gesture of the argumentative postman who, 
like many, thought Jaurés was a pacifist traitor. 
I had a glimpse into the depth of_ political 
differences which divided our quiet countryside ; 
the conversations of grown ups unfolded the 
gloomy prospects of a world from which joy and 
confidence had gone because a madman’s symbolic, 
execrable gesture, prompted by Maurras and 
others, had removed the one man who might 
still have averted war—had, so it seemed then, 
unleashed the forces of reaction. Later, through 
the crises of the war and the troubled years of 


peace, how often the words “‘If Jaurés had 
lived > rang in my years. They echo 
like a Leitmotiv in Mr. Hampden Jackson’s 


Epilogue ; already they are part of the legend. 
His life of Jaurés, the first to be published in 
English, is timely and well-designed to stimulate 
reflection on the significance of the greatest 
French Socialist and on the actuality of his 
political thinking. A book which will focus 
attention on some of the healthiest values in life 
and thought under the much abused Third 
Republic is to be welcomed at a time when the 
nature of France’s long-standing political divisions 
and of the contribution she can make to the 
planning of peace when she finds her true leaders, 
is not generally understood in this country; at 
time when unscrupulous propagandists and 
literary profiteers are libelling her with impunity. 
Any biography of Jaurés is necessarily a history 
of his thought and work. While wisely resisting 
the temptation ‘‘to write nothing less than a 
history of the Third Republic and of the Second 
Workers’ International,’’> Mr. Hampden Jackson 
has closely related the development of Jaurés’s 
genius to the background of French life and of the 
International and a remarkably wholesome back- 
ground it is. The biographer is to be con- 
gratulated on his success in dealing sympathetically 
and very fully with some of the most inaccessibly 
French aspects of his subject, above all the 
character and education of Jaurés. No man was 
more typically French, and less like the popular 


idea of a French politician, than this prototype 
of the professor in politics, this paysan cultivé 
as he called himself. His emotional life was 


“normal and satisfactory, meaning that marriage 


ool ory com 
matured him 


De la Réalité du Monde 
who, describing in 1910 pencils new armed 
forces as he conceived them, recommended defence 

in depth, ‘‘ aviation centres,’’ civil defence corps 
and women’s auxiliary forces, was a perfectly 
balanced personality, fully integrated in the 
environment from which he sprang and to which 
he generously returned life-giving thought and 
action. 

Like many who have come to politics through 
teaching, he kept his belief in progress at a time 
when the apostle of violence, Georges Sorel, 
attempted to demonstrate that the very idea of 
progress was but an illusion ; he never succumbed 
to the fatal temptation of would-be dictators, 
contempt for their fellow-men. His mind was 
one of those which could have launched democracy 
forwards into new paths out of the blind alleys 
where it often wanders. For he could always 
create a living synthesis of what seemed irrecon- 
cilable opposites. ‘‘In all essential problems,” 
wrote Blum in 1917, “‘ his genius manifested itself 
in conciliating, in fusing into one living entity, 
notions, systems, methods of action that seemed 
opposed to each other, and that, in point of fact, 
had before him been contradictory.’’ Most 
striking and most characteristic of all is his 
synthesis of patriotism and internationalism at a 
time when some pseudo-marxists asserted that 
the workers have no country. These prophetic 
words were written in I90I : 

Nations, when they have been fashioned by a 
long process of history, when history has created 
within a large group of people similarities of 
psychology and harmonies of thought, are organic 
unities; and some of the characteristics of the 
nation are so deeply imprinted upon individuals 
that the destruction of the nation would be the 
destruction of individualism, If France were to 
be violated to-morrow and arrested in her develop- 
ment; if she were no longer to be able to give 
expression to the inherent nature of her genius 

: then there would not only be the oppression 
or dispersion of a great collective existence, there 
would be a diminution of vitality, a psychological 
impoverishment, an intellectual decline and an 
organic suffering in individuals—in all the in- 
dividuals who participated in that collective exist- 
ence and who found in it the substance and exaltation 
of their lives. And the French working class 
would suffer just as cruelly, just as deeply as every 
other class. It would even lose more than any 
other class, for it would lose a decisive means of 
emancipation. f the workers have no 
country, as the Communist Manifesto summarily 
asserts, then the workers have no share in 
humanity.” 


This, and many other quotations from Jaurés, 
in translations which rarelyfail to do justice to 
his magnificent prose, gives the measure of the 
broad sweep of a political thought embracing in 
one gfasp all that is vital, enriching and ennobling 
in the national heritage of France as well as the 

eed for change and the people’s call for a better 
and more just society. The book shows the 
patient labour of the statesman to secure peace 
through international socialist unity, his success- 
ful struggle for the unity of all French socialists. 
Neither of the two edifices which he strove to 
build survived him ; and the tragedy of his death 
is symbolic of the tragedy of French democracy 
which, supported by his vigorous mind, was, for 
the first time in its history, emerging with real 
strength from forty years of uninterrupted internal 
and external peace. Only in such a period of 
yeace and internal stability could the vision of a 
great democratic statesman ripen and could a 
political philosophy of freedom and evolution 
similar to the great English traditions take sub- 
stance and be explained to the masses. Had he 
stressed this Mr. Hampden Jackson might have 
avoided the objection of having attributed 
exaggerated importance to one man. Yet he is 
right to conclude that ‘“‘no legend but that of 
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Jaurés can be potent for the reconstruction , 
France, which must be the key to reconstruction for 
Europe as a whole ”’ ; no statesman has so totally 
expressed the French masses’ aspiration towards 
the fullness of human life. 
J&ROME JENATTON 






EXPLORERS 


African Disco . Am Anthology of Ex. 
ploration. MARGERY gr and’ J, 
S1mMon, Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

The Victorian-born generation will Siiernher 
dincien See callin salamat Stevenson and 
Henty were exhausted, and finding in the remoter 
Lookshelves the great African explorers: Bruce, 
Clapperton, David Livingstone. I recall pulling 
out Mungo Park—a fine pugnacious adventuring 
name, to my childish ear, and finding him too 
stiff, at that age. Latterly those books may have 
found their way to the second-hand shop, just as 
** Discovering the Source of the Nile ”’ has van- 
ished from the repertory of holiday games. They 
have regained the freshness of unfamiliarity, and 
Miss Perham and Mr. Simmons have judged well 
in making this book. Its title describes it exactly; 
it is an anthology of extracts from the main 
British records, with succinct annotations to 
make them intelligible. Presented thus, they are 
readable in the extreme, both for their subject- 
matter and for the characters of their authors, 
vividly revealed by men who were not, except 
Burton and Stanley, professional writers. 

There are ten of them: Bruce of Abyssinia; 
Mungo Park, Clapperton, Lander, Baikie, all 
four explorers of the Niger; Burton, Speke, 
Livingstone, Baker and Stanley, travellers in 
East and Central Africa. Professor Joad once 
madly committed himself,on the Brains Trust, to 
the opinion that the Scottish nation had contributed 
little to the foundation of the British Empire, 
even in exploration. What about Livingstone? 
I would recommend to the Professor’s notice the 
fact that five out of these ten—and by far the great- 
est one—were Scots. It may be thought more 
remarkable that so large a proportion of the ear'y 
Europeans to penétrate the mysteries of Africa 
were British. But if one observes their ante- 
cedents as sailors, soldiers serving in India, 
missionaries, one realises that they were by-pro- 
ducts of an age of human export ; it was as natural 
to find Britons of the nineteenth century in 
Africa as it was to find Spaniards of the sixteenth 
in America. The explorer’s .vocation, of course, 
is a special thing; the thing these men had in 
common. They were courageous—but so are most 
people, as we have ill reason to know. They were 
curious, but so are scientists, whose daily walk to 
a laboratory may seem too far. They had a different 
nature; the wandering foot, the unappeasable 
craving to see around the next corner, over the 
next crest, which drives the traveller born. 
Livingstone was their type; he who, sick and 
destitute, refused to return with Stanley to the 
coast. He knew that the refusal was final; he 
was powerless in the grip of the obsession, to 
reach the source of the Nile, his task, as he thought 
of it sometimes; at other times, as his diary 
shows, just to go on, till death, that travelled a 
march behind, should catch up with him. 

Livingstone towers above this very consider- 
able company. It is not easy to define why. His 
writing in the journals is plain to dryness. He 
has no charm, and is indeed terrifying in the 
ruthlessness in which he pursued his object, and 
which he himself admits with shame. Other 
missionaries have served God as faithfully, and 
loved humanity as well. It may be his extra- 
ordinary honesty, wedded to the statesmanship 
which planned not only the abolition of the slave- 
trade, but a happier future for the Africans: it 
may be the regard which to the end saw every man 
truly as a person, not as a type or a race. There 
is all that, but it does not in itself constitute great- 
ness, and no one can read his writing without 
knowing that this was a great man. Stanley felt 
it, and his skin was thick enough. The passages 
where he shows his reverence and love for Living- 
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per behaviour, are in sharp contrast to Burton’s 
constant sneer, and in utter opposition to the ill- 
ing of 
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Now I have made up my mind never to sit w 
ground as the Arabs and natives are obli to do, 
nor to make my obeisance in any other manner than 
i in England . .. I felt that if I did 
not stand up for my social position at once, I should 
be treated with contempt during the remainder of 
my visit, and thus lose the vantage-ground I had 
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Tanganyika and of the source of the White Nile. 
k was not only that they were both sick men. 
They were incompatibles through likeness, both 
masterful, both ambitious. From that likeness 
grew their hateful jealousy, so that Burton could 
not even credit Speke’s claim (right, as it hap- 
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maps are just wants. It is long since I 
have felt such gratitude to scholarship as I.do to 
the compilers of this book. FREDA WHITE 


WRONG FROM THE START 


Something Went Wrong. By Lewis Browne. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

It would have been a pleasure to be able to 
review this book favourably, for Mr. Browne’s 
main thesis, namely, that the contradictions of 
capitalism in a machine age have led to disaster, 
is one that commends itself. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Browne is so ignorant of his facts, so slap- 
dash in his methods, and so journalistic, in the 
worst sense, in his treatment of his subject, that 
his book can be recommended to nobody. Those 
who know any history will be made angry by it ; 
those who do not will be misinformed. 

The opening chapter may serve as a sample. 
Mr. Browne chooses March 8th, 1776, as the 
date for the start of the industrial revolution 
exemplified by Watt’s engine. But nothing hap- 
pened to the engine in 1776. Watt’s first patent 
was taken out in 1768-9 ; in 1775 it was renewed, 
and his second important patent taken out in 
1781-2. But Mr. Browne, an American, wants 
a date to coincide with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: therefore 1776 it has to be, and the 
installation of one of Watt’s engines in one place 
turned into a major historical event. 

This might be called mere journalistic colour 
or touching-up, even though it comes perilously 
close to actual falsification. But there are plenty 
of examples of plain misstatements. To take only 
a random handful : Mr. Browne thinks that until 
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the late eighteenth century English agricultural 
life had gone on unchanged for a thousand years 
—one wonders what More would have said to 
this. He thinks that the small tenants evicted 
during the enclosures “‘ most commonly’’ went 
to America. He believes that Keats wrote 
radical poetry, that the radical journalists of the 
early nineteenth century were mostly read in 
ing rooms, and quotes Browning’s Pippa 
Passes as a serious expression of that poet’s atti- 
tude towards Victorian industrialism. He indi- 
cates—not having, it would seem, heard of 
Wesley—that the revival of religion began with 
Wilberforce, that gin-drinking in England was a 
product of the industrial revolution, that the 
Whigs before 1832 were campaigning against the 
Corn Laws, that Bismarck initiated the Zollverein, 
that the People’s Charter was invented by O’Con- 
nor in 1847, and that the only Socialist parties in 
Russia before the Revolution were the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks; of the S.R.’s he knows 
nothing. Perhaps his finest howler, on which he 
bases some pages of argument, is this : ‘‘ When 
in 1847” (he means 1867) “the enfranchised 
rabble got its first real chance to vote at the polls, 
the Tories carried the elections overwhelmingly ”’ ! 
When he quotes statistics—for which he never 
gives any sources—he gets them wrong. cither 
through carelessness or through ignorance, as 
when he states that British export trade doubled 
between 1850 and 1855, being unaware that 
changes in the basis of calculation between those 
dates make all comparisons impossible. Further, 
he throws in at intervals little titbits of his own ; 
for example, that in the days of Julius Caesar the 
cost of killing a man was 75 cents—who told him 
that ?—or that “‘an accounting made in 1930 
revealed that every human being on earth had 
been invested with the power of 400 slaves,” 
or that in 1835, after the collapse of Owenism, 
there were 500 consumers’ co-operative societies 
—there may have been as many as half a dozen. 
Mr. Browne presents his material in so muddled 
a fashion, with such a sublime mingling of periods 
and such an economy of dates, that when he says 
** at this time ”’ or “‘ a contemporary publication ”’ 
it is next to impossible to determine what the 
“* time ’’ in question is. In one passage he writes 
of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill as though 
they were contemporaries ; he does not distinguish 
between the countryside before and after the 
1834 Poor Law—indeed, I do not believe he has 
ever heard of the latter; and his language is 
colourful journalese containing the minimum of 
precision. He likes to write sentences like this : 
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‘In such countries [Austria, Hungary, etc.] 
the Black Life—he means modern industrialism 
—was impossible, for they were still swaddled in 
the cerements of the Black Death.’’ What that is 
supposed to convey I do not know; there has 
been no previous mention of the Black Death. 
But I observe that 16 pages later Vienna is 
Gescxibed as ‘‘ a newly-blackened town ”’—this in 
1848 ! 

It would be tedious to continue a catalogue of 
errors which could go on indefinitely. It is clear, 
however, that Mr. Lewis Browne literally does 
not know what he is talking about, and his ignor- 
ance makes the larger generalisations in his book 
as unreliable as the minor statements of fact. 
Maybe it does not greatly matter that another 
ignorant American journalist should have written 
another very bad book. It does matter, however, 
that publishers of repute should push this sort of 
stuff off on their public. Mr. Gollancz has made 
of Something Went Wrong a Left Book Club choice, 
and therefore may be presumed to have given it 
his special cachet. Could he not, if he wanted a 
book of this kind, have found someone who 
did know some history to write it? The 
attempt to make “good propaganda” out of 
false history is a dangerous one—and a mistake 
that Marx never made. MARGARET COLE 


THE SECOND-BEST BOOKS 


Belford Regis. By Mary RUSSELL MITFORD. 


(Live Books ~Resutrected. Edited by STANLEY 
Jast. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 


While we queue at the library for the classics 
here is one of the curiosities of literature 
to pass the time away. It is the first of a 
series of reprints, issued under the oddly evan- 
gelical title of Live Books Resurrected. Mr. 
Stanley Jast, an experienced Manchester librarian, 
sets out to rescue books of intrinsic value and 
readability which have long gone out of print. 
One might call it a collection of the second-best 
books. The choice of the first few titles is early or 
mid-Victorian; Miss Mitford’s account of Reading 
was written after Our Village, in 1835. But has 
the war made a retreat to the poorer standards of 
popular Victorian book production inevitable ? 
Belford Regis looks as if it belonged to a stolid 
collection on mechanics for the home; and 
as a piece of production it is not a patch on 
Everyman or the World’s Classics at half the price. 
On the other hand the format is larger, the book 


is light to hold and the page and print are more 
spacious—which are considerations when one has 


to read wartime paper. 

Belford Regis is, of course, a Be gg wc After 
Our Village Miss Mitford turned her sharp, 
spinster eye upon a larger victim. The county 
borough did not offer quite the same neat com- 
pleteness as the parish had done. She was an 
artist in morsels, and Reading was a mouthful. 
Half the things which make the life of a provincial 
town : its local government, its 7. its elections 
she shrank from ; and writing of the town in 1835 
as she remembered it 29 years before, she was 
aware that she had grown up into an age whose 
self-importance was little to her taste. By 1835 
reform had either arrived or was well on the way. 
It had taken more than 20 years for the new 
order to assert itself after the reaction following the 
Napoleonic Wars—a fact worth noting—and when 
this new order came, Miss Mitford was 44, and 
found it consequent and dull : 

Belford is 30 years older since the joyous 
Christmas holidays which have left so pleasant an 
impression on my memory, and more than 
larger, since it has increased and multiplied, not 
after the staid and sober fashion of an English 
country town, but in the ratio of an American city— 
Cincinnatti, for instance, or any other settlement in 
the West, which was the wilderness yesterday and 
starts into a metropolis to-morrow. Moreover I 
doubt if the habits of the middle ranks in England 
be as sociable now as they were then. The manners 
immortalised by Miss Austen are rapidly passing 
away. There is more of finery, more of sg 
more of accomplishment ; and, above all, more of 
pretension, than there used to be. Scandal vanished 
with the tea table; gossiping is out of fashion ; 
jokes are gone by ; conversation is critical, analytical, 
political, anything but personal. The world is a wise 
world, and a learned world, and a _ scientific 
world. ... 

To an older taste, utilitarianism seemed of all 
beliefs the one least likely to make a man take 
pleasure in life. Miss Mitford was in her early 
forties when she wrote these words, but all we 
know of the times suggests her impression was 
correct. Pretension Aad begun; pretension 
always does begin when hew classes and new 
philosophies take power—one sees this in the 
totally different world of Balzac—but what seems 
like pretension to Miss Mitford and may seem’ so 
to ourselves, is also the rhodomontade of a new 
vitality in social life. 

In her own way Miss Mitford is the first of the 
English documentary writers and one or two 
chapters in Belford Regis are almost scripts for 
M.O.I. films. The story of William and Hannah, 
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whose lives were saved from ruin by the introduc. 
tion of allotments which kept William out of the 
pub in the evenings, is the perfect document. | 
must confess I prefer her in less uplifting moods, 
Miss Mitford was a cat, a delightful cat. Her 
**honest”’ tradesmen are very worthy: her 
radical butchers, her grocers going up in the world 
and clerks cutting a figure are sound and solid; 
they have ascended to that “‘tableland of gen- 
tility ’’ which she liked because it was broad and 
safe enough for everyone; but she is far better 
when she gets her claws into the hand-embroidery 
of provincial snobberies, when she is teasing 
“the paradise of ill-jointured widows and 
portioniess old maids.’? One does not want to 
make her seem too feline; but, like the colonel’s 
punch, her manner may be called ‘“‘ sweet and 
spirited, with a little acid and not too much 
water.”’» There are matters like the life of the 
genial rector who, convinced by careful observa- 
tion of the delight of female company, took four 
wives (one after another, of course) from the age 
of 57 onwards: ‘‘a super excellent husband 
especially in the main article of giving his wives 
their own way.’’ One sees his bachelor parties in 
which, unquestionably, he must have been 
carrying on quiet research into the art of choosing 
wives for the middle years of life : 


He became a collector of shells and china, and 
a fancier of tulips ; and when he visited the coterie 
of Belford ladies to partake of a syllabub, astonished 
them by the performance of a piping bullfinch of 
his own teaching, who executed the Blue Bells of 
Scotland in a manner not to be surpassed by the 


barrel-organ, by means of which this accomplished § 


bird had been instructed. 


The pastrycook, the émigré priest, the failed 
artist, the farmers, the feckless families, the county 
families and the towns in their mild guerrilla 
skirmishes at balls and at tea, are all presented in 
engaging biography. Miss Mitford detached her 
provincials from the burning questions of the day, 
which she so much disliked, and considered 
people’s foibles and habits, not their public 
protestations. One can see that Dr. Mitford him- 
self, spendthrift and eccentric, voracious but 
irresistible in his demands on a daughter’s 
patience, must have been a far greater problem 
for her than the French Revolution, the Napole- 
onic wars, and the Reform all put together; and 
in devoting her life to his trumpet solo she illus- 
trated an important truth: a strong private 
problem is a raft that keeps us afloat, as one wave 
of history after another tries to drown us. 
V. S. PritcHETT 
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and comfort with confidence — 


A denture which, owing to gum 
shrinkage, no longer fits perfectly, 
is painful and embarrassing. To 
restore comfort with confidence, 
Dentists recommend KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, pre- 
pared specifically to make false 
teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled evenly 
but sparingly on the _ contact 
surface of the plate, KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold 
it in position for many hours. 
From all Chemists, in 1/3d Sprinkler 
tins for pocket or handbag; also 
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t. Herfgpet by Audrey Hilton 

+: her Mm There is a parlour game in which chosen characters 
e World fie likened to objects which seem to match their 
| solid ; onalitie Thus Mrs. Roosevelt might become 
of gen. Mr. Ernest Thesiger a Queen Anne 
vad and and Miss Mae West the Woking Mosque. 
> better are asked to produce a list comparing 
roidery six of the following to flowers, pieces 
teasing eatables, or well-known buildings : 
s and jm. Churchill, Stalin, Sir Stafford Cripps, Lady 
vant to mstor, Jennie Lee, Dr. Joad, Ernest Bevin, Anthony 
slonel’s n, Jeannette Macdonald, Edith Evans, Margot 
et and Yvonne Arnaud, Vic Oliver, Rebecca West, 
much Mannin, Charles Morgan, Somerset Maugham, 
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ULT OF COMPETITION No. 677 





1a, and Ht by Samuel Smiles 
See Competitors are invited to submit imaginary 
inch of a tracts (not more than 150 words) from Boswell’s 


account of a discussion with Dr. Johnson about the 
Sunday opening of theatres. 


plished sort by Samuel Smiles 

were about equally divided in their 
failed of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, and some made him 
county fue on both sides. Mrs. Piozzi records him saying : 


nd dance and celebrate Sunday as a day of festivity, 


ow comes your-puritanical spirit so offended with 
ivolous and empty deviations from exactness ?” 


idered Me deplored legal consultation on Sunday, but did not 
public Mink it criminal. Of one thing I am confident: he 
1 him- fM}ould have based his decision on his view of the public 
S but Hidvantage, and made short work of the scruples 


ieged by some players, who read newspapers pro- 
wed on Sundays, travel on Sundays and employ 
ddies on Sundays. I wish some competitors had 
ferred to the distinguished but ingenuous actress 


 illus- Hho attributed the superiority of English acting to 
rivate Munday closing! G.W. had a good entry: 
> Wave BOSWELL: But if the characters represented are 


virtuous, and the sentiments noble and religious—if 
for instance, your tragedy of Irene were exhibited— 
JOHNSON (interrupting): Depend upon it, sir; 


if Irene were acted upon Hester Day, they would be 


JoHNSON: *Tis no matter, sir. Depend on’t, when 
Jack goes to see a pretty actress, ’tis all one whether 
she play the saint or the whore. If we must have plays, 
let them be plays. 

BosweLL: But surely on Sundays the Command- 
ments on which the people’s religion . 

JOHNSON : Pooh, sir, this grows tedious. When I 
learn that you, sir, keep the other commandments, I 
will hear you on this one. I know not by what law we 
can expect a soldier to die for us on Sunday and prevent 
his enjoying on the same day the polite amusements 
of the civilisation which he is defending. 

BoswELL : But it is not only the soldiers, Dr. John- 


: Enough, enough, sir. We 
(D. M. Low) 
Often Dr. Johnson was provoked by another’s 
pomposity into taking the wrong side in a dispute. 
To Garrick’s approval of opening the playhouses on 
Sunday, a clergyman said: “ Nay, sir, God is against 
it.” 


“ Sir, this is being too confident,” growled the 
Doctor. “‘ A man may get more edification from a good 
play than abad sermon. You are to consider, sir, 
that a bad play is howled down, but, because it is 
Sunday, sensible men are constrained to suffer 
intolerable tedium from the stammering futilities of 
fourth-rate text-manglers. I do not suggest, sir, that 
foolish clergy should be hissed from the pulpit, but a 
man should have the liberty to betake himself to more 
rational entertainment.” 

When I reproached him later with this opinion, 
he said, laughing: “ You are right, but the dog pro- 
voked me. . He talked like a bishop.” 

(ALLAN M. LaING) 

We talked of a sermon recently preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Blowey against the opening of playhouses 
on a Sunday, where it was maintained that unless all 
Englishmen rallied in opposition, this country would 
rapidly become a second Gomorrah. 

JoHNSON: Sir, I do not love a man who is zealous 


for nothing. 


11s 


Boswet_: Are we to call it nothing, sir, where 4 
whole nation is exhorted to break the fifth com- 


* mandment ? 


Jounson : Sir, there is no question of breaking any 
commandment. This is not a nation of Hottentots. 
We know it is a Christian duty to attend divine worship 
at least once on every Sunday, and there’s an end on’t. 
No, sir, here is a question of the rational employment 
of a man’s leisure, in order that he may obtain the 
highest degree of innocent refreshment, and for the 
majority of mankind there is, in time of war, but little 
hope of recreation save on a Sunday. 

Bosws_L: But the players themselves, sir, what 
becomes of their hope of recreation if they are to 
entertain us upon every Sabbath day ? 

JOHNSON : Sir, this is but a piddling objection. I 
have yet to learn that a man cannot be idle with ease 
on any day of the week, and that with far less encour- 
agement than is afforded by an Act of Parliament. 
Besides, I do not think so ill of those who have glad- 
dened life in time of peace, as to believe that they will 
not stretch a point to gladden it now, when God knows 
there is often need enough. 

I must own that I was not a little surprised to hear 
from him this eulogy of a profession of which I had 
often heard him speak in the past with contemptuous 


severity. . CC.) 
BOSWELL : . Then you think, sir, the law should 
be altered ? 


JOHNSON: No, sir! I think the law should never 
have been added to. “Remember that thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day ” is a law of God, and no State 
has power to add to it . . . As to how it should be 
kept holy is a matter for each Christian man’s con- 
science. 

Boswe_L: May not the Church .. .? 

JoHNsON : Sir, the Church may exhort and admon- 
ish, but even the Church may not alter. _ 

Upon this we had some discussion as to the Papists’ 
strict rule of hearing Mass on Sundays, on which 
Dr. Johnson said that it was the way of the Papists, 
and perhaps a wise one, to recognise man’s weaknesses, 
but that compulsory worship must always be less 
pleasing than voluntary. Towards the end of our talk 
I happened to say that it was surely illogical to ban 
theatres and not other entertainments. 

JoHNson : Sir, there is no sin in play acting—nor 
any logic in Puritans, but (he added playfully) if you 
are for chopping logic, Jamie, you should consider 
if it were not more logical to close theatres on Satur- 
days and let them open on Sundays. There might be 
more actors—and audience too—in Church on Sun- 
day mornings if that were the rule. I doubt there are 
many now—unless they be Papists ! 

(WILLIAM BLIss) 
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Rk. W. L, STEPHENSON ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
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The 34th Annual General Meeting of F. W. The cash 
foolworth & Co., Limited, will be held on 
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ms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2, 
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ea serving with H.M. Forces. We owe a 
reat deal to our staff who have carried on 
Hie business so well, and I am sure that 
ou would wish me to express on your behalf 
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for the excellent job of work 
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able to maintain our balance carried for- 
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then released at 
wartime efforts 
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oye of newer and better goods, and 

rovide an improved service to your 
millions of customers. 
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Lectures and Meetings 

MARE LAURENCIN coloured lithos and 
paintings at the Berkeley Galleries, 

20 Davies St., W.1.. 10-5; Sat., 10-1. 
N ICHOLSON Gallery, 45 St. James’ Place, 
S.W.1. Paintings by erek Hill. 

Feb. grd—24th, 10-4.30. Sat., 10-1. 

] ICES TER Galleries, Leicester Square. 
4 Part Il of New Year Exhibition Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
LA. ure at National Gallery. Anthony 
Blunt, “The Artist and the Napoleonic 
Wars.’ Sun., Feb. 14th, at3 p.m. Entrance ts. 


Sov TH Place Ethical Society, Laue 3 Hall, 


Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday a 
ings, 11 a.m. Feb. 14th: 150th Annivers: 
Speakers: Lorp SNELL {presiding), J. McCase, 
S. K. Rarciirre, Dr. C. Joap and Pror: G. 
KEreton. 
SOvie’ I Experience in pre-School Education. 
A series of 6 lectures by Beatrice King, 
beginning Tuesday, By 16th, yo’ a 
.» W.1, 6 p.m. tails from R., 
& Gower St., "FB Ww fot & 
Feticat Church, Queensway, W.2. Feb. 
14th, 11.30. H. J. Bracknam: “A Sepse 
of Histo’ 


EVERIDGE Report. Three lectures by Mrs. - 


Joan Clarke on Weds. at 3 o’clock, begin. 
Feb. 17th. Course fee 2s. 6d. Details of this and 


other courses from Sectetey’ dae soy College, 


61 Westminster Brid 
ECONSTRUCTION. sis eablic lectures 
by E. F. M. Durbin on Mondays at 6.30, 
beginning Feb. 22nd, at Morley College. [Need 
we be poor after the war? Can we cure un- 
employment ? Do we want a planned economy? 
Can ve aid Europe after the war ? What are we 
to do about Germany? A Society for the Free.] 
Course ticket 5s. Details of this and other 
courses ig Secretary, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E.1 
” I HE Goal of a New World Order ”’—a series 
of talks. Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.1., Suns., 3. ns oe Feb. 14th, 
“ God’s Covenant with < 
COMMON’ WEALTH. Westeninatet Branch. 
Thurs., Feb. 18th, at 8 -mM., at avenpeene 
Hall, Broadway, S.W.1. rains Trust”: Dr. 
anet Aitken, Fr. H. E. Worlledge, and others. 
PePRRNR TIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2, Feb. 12th, 
72 lassical Ast in Greece, Rome and the Middle 
Ages.”” Dr. Rosenau (slides). Feb. 16th, Cora 
Gordon on Picasso (slides). Feb. 19th, Margaret 
See. “ Egyptian Sculpture”’ (slides). All 
7.30. 
AMBRIDGE Theatre. Sundays, Feb. 14th, 
21st, 28th, Mar. 7th., at 6 p.m. Feb. 14th: 
“ Who are the Fascists ? * Phil Piratin. Film 
“ Cha ayev.’ Tickets, single, 2s. Course, 6s. 
from L..D.C.P., 38 Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1. 
*THE First Battle against Fascism in Euro; 
February 1934 in Austria. Sunday, 
Feb. 14th, 4 p.m, Meeting at the Austrian 
Labour Club, 31 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6. 
Speakers: Walter Schevenels, Louis de 
Brouckere, Marianne Pollak. : i 
} RIGHTON. Fabian Society in conjunction 
with the Labour Party, will hold a meeting 
at.the Dome, on Thursday, February 18th, at 
7.40 p.m Jim Griffiths, M.P., on the Beveridge 
Report. Admission free. Reserved tickets at 
the Labour Club, 93 London Road, Brighton, or 
from Lewis Cohen, Princes House, Brighton. 
] AMPSTEAD Marylebone Fabian Soc. F. 
Horrabin on ‘“‘Geography&Politics,” Feb. 17, 
7.30. 31 Broadhurst Gdns., N.W.6. Open to all. 
"THE Benefits of British Rule. Fourth in a 
series of lunch-bour lectures on India at 
‘Trade Union Club, Gt. Newport St., W.C.2, on 
we February 17th, at 1.1§ p.m. 
”. G. Cove, M.P. Chairman, Ethel Mannin. 
Aimssion free. Collection. Indian Freedom 
am 
"| ;CYNBEE Hall. Lectures on “ The Great 
Masters of Music.” Dr. Arnold Smith 
on Handel, Sunday, February 14th, 3 p.m. 
Particulars from RecGistrarR, Toynbee Hall, 
London, E.1. Admission 12s. for whole course 
OF pro rata, 





Fellowship and Schelarshige 

8 as IVERSITY of London. Leon Fellowship. 
Applications are invited for the Leon 
Vellx Be. 0 for Research (preferably in the field: 
of Economics or Education) for the session 1943- 
44. The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a 
year, and is tenable in the first instance for one 
year, It is not essential that candidates should 
be members of a university. Selected candidates 
wil! be required to attend orinterview. Further 
particulars should be obtained from the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, at 
42 Gyles Park, Stanmore, Middlesex, and 
applications for the Fellowship must be received 

at that address not later than April 1st, 1943. 
Qt. FELIX School, Southwold, at Hinton 
House, Hinton St. George, Som. An 
examination will be held on Feb. 24th, 1943, for 
the purpose of awarding Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. Scholarships up to the value of 
ene p.a. may be awarded. Candidates should 
»e under 14} on March ist, 1943. For particu- 
lars apply to HEADMISTRESS. 





Typing and Literary 
LL kinds of typing undertaken. A. C. Epye, 
5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Guildford 3895. 
> THELLE. Typewriting, duplicating, fac- 
4 simile. Roneo printing and letterpress. 
18 Ouseley Road, S.W.12, and at 14 Clerkenwell 
Green, E.C.1. Phone CLE 2583. 
Miscellaneous 
Srop Smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harm- 
Jess. Grateful thousands testify. Send <d 
Cc arlton Chemicals, 251, Birmingham. 
Ent red as second-class Mail 


G arden 





“Matter 


Stamford Street, London, S.E l; 


Micuakt Tippett. Tickets: _ 6d., rhe 
2s. 6d., from x2 Musical Culture, Ltd., 


St., 
RPHEUM, Golders Green, Spe. 9741. 
Sunday next, Feb. i at 7.0 Brandenburg 
New London Orchestra. 
Concerto 3; Britten: 
Shostakovitch : Piano Concerto ; ethaees ; 
Eroica impo, Mewion eanertee, Sherman. 
Solo piano, 
ak {Ris Chub, A yee Golders G: P 
uw! rs Green, Peter 


Britten ten (with rina on Monday, Feb. 15th, 
EE ar Admission (non-members) 1s. 6d. 
oe T# Merchant of Venice, ”* by Walthamstow 
Settlement Shakes: ean Drama Group 
at Lloyd i > 2 Feb. 26th a3 Thur., “—?- 18th, 
at 7 p.m. t., Feb. zoth, a .m. 7 p.m. 
2s. 6d., 25., 18. 6d., 15. ‘Alt bookable. LARKs- 
wood 2867. 
ERALD COOPER Chamber Concert, 
Aeolian Hall, To-day (Sat.), Feb. 13th, * 
30. Mozart Prog ramme. String 
E hat (K 428) ; String Quintet, G minor ( K516); 
Clarinet Quintet in A (K 581); Blech String 
rtet, Pauline Juler (Clarinet), Watson Forbes 
(Viola). 7s. 6d., $s., 2s. 6d., at Hall, and Ibbs and 
Tillett, 124 Wigmore St. 
U JNITY Theatre presents “ Buster,” by Ted 
illis. Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Book now. EUS. $391, 1 Goldington Senne, 
ators .1. Members and affiliates only. Member- 
ship 2s. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 
18 and 31 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) ts registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain emplayment by individual efforts. 

AR service with the Y.W.C.A. Leaders 

and assistants needed in clubs for women 
in H.M. Forces in many parts of country. 
Knowledge of catering, snack cookery and/or 
ability to organise info: recreation. Salaries 
£8o0-£150 resident; non-resident to — 
Interviews can generally be arranged local! 
The majority of these posts carry ae 
from other national service. Applicants (not 
over 55 years of age) Bey write to the 
PERSONNEL SECRETARY, W.C.A. National 
wre 16 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 
Me? NKTON Wy!d School, nr. Charmouth; 
Dorset. Wanted May or September, 
matron and K.G. mistress ;. P.T. an advantage 
in either post; salary from £100 resident. 
OOK required in April for small modern 
boarding school in Surrey. Live in with 
teaching staff. Box M72. 
URNLEY Central Girls’ Club. Club leader 
required ; salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Applications, together 
with copies of three recent testim , to be 
forwarded to Mrs. BARON, Rosehill, Nelson, 
Lancs., by Saturday, February 20th. 
APABLE woman wanted as_ personal 
assistant to owner-manager of London 
retail business. Experience not essential, but 
applicant must be keen, adaptable and conscien- 
tious. Part-time consider Write, stating age 
and full details of career. Box M60. 
RE LIABLE and sensible person wanted to 
assist nee of Jewish canteen. 
Catering and clerical experience required. rn | 
nationality, but perfect command of Englis 
essential. Give details of experience, age and 
salary required. Box Ms2. 
ANTED, matron for small home P.N.E.U. 
boarding school, 15 children, 6-11 years. 
Chief duties care of younger children and 
health and clothes throughout. Myrss D. S. 
THOMPSON, The Sneep, Tarset, Hexham, 
Northumberland. 
LAeY Executive required by small. factory in 

Shropshire engaged on essential work. 
Must have administrative experience and 
initiative and be well versed in accountancy 
and all office duties ; well educated, not over 42. 
Interesting permanent post. State — aN 
experience, age and salary required. Box P29. 

ANTED for a in nae house-gardens 
serving Y.M Centres: Woman, 
aged 30-45 ; some gardenin, experience, e.g., 
cultivated own garden. Willing to work and 
share responsibility. Present staff: gardener, 
landgirl, supervisor. Livein. Reply, indicat. 
allowance req. in addition to Board,Mrs. BARKER, 
Y.M.C.A., Park Hill, Egginton, Derbyshire. 
OURNALIST reg. sec. Small salary and 
lunch. Would suit girl learning shorthand- 
typing and wanting journalisticexp. Box Mgo 
[AL E or female medical officer required for 
West Country factory ; 1,000 employees. 
ra details of training, experience al salary 
Wan to Box M89 








ANTED two friends or husband and wife to 

undertake cooking for senior school. 

Adequate help, good salary and accommodation. 
Apply e he Beitane School, Melksham, Wilts. 


y 





MASTER oe mistese reds for mathematics 


cmniel Mae tee 


MASTER, cones 


eo 


EQUIRED to su 
wet cadaas tall ercsesteeace 


ist 
small home for girls. £100 p.a. 
and full board. ay Rennes 852 Reopen 
“Gate Gardens, N 


VOLUNTARY. yo youth leaders required for 

pioneering R.A. ; ae oul 

Clubs Lem ag oad in re and S.W. London. 
form from 


é: per week for exes. 
j metal = a see are Co-operative Institute, 
(COULD charged AF offer young man (21), dis- 
creative work of any sort ; 
Ese” at ustry ? aoa be fairly 
wo 


ional = 

nat. importan 

ADY secretary, Se -up, City 
and literary ires engage- 

= ee Be gg or part-time, et-tiine, teeery preferred. 


(rO0K 

caterer required for house with 
30 difficult boys, 9 staff, including tem- 

peramental. assistant. Experience and qualifica- 

tions the last essentials. Applicant must be 

eo —< learner, able to love children. 

Har and fine company. Evacuation is 

National's my ng Write fully, in the first 

instance, to Box P46. 

Bb ages professional man requires secretarial 


nature (tempo- 
rary). Pow rite Box —, 
UDIT clerk for firm of Chartered 
Accountants, “ntl district. Salary 
44- 45 per week according to experience. Write 
of ce. Box M62 
ECRETARY (Brit., 42), exp. soc.welf. worker, 
perfect Fr. ee Gmn., knowl. short- 
hand ane post London. Box M7o. 
We aged 41, aa, educated, seeks post as 
secretary or companion. M87. 
YNs. woman, Brit.-born, Gmn. by a 
D.Science trained, pe e 
work recs} Neg se egg 
‘or merry year- dao on 
war work. Modern flat ide Heath. 
100 p.a. 9 Heathcroft, London, N.W.11. 
ARRISTER (Cambridge Graduate) seeks 
appointment as secretary or assistant to 
society or association, etc. Box M76. 
EACHER, British (Paris University) wishes 
post French, English, musical. Much 
experience. Box P2. 
REEUGEE requires a gprs mother— 
homeless. Experienced cook, domestic 
yee and care of children. Lovely boy of 4. 
x 





chools and Educational 
NGLISH Friends (Quakers) Schools (with 
age-ranges and non-Friend fees). 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


Ackworth ae) nr. Pontefract... 9-18 £120 
Bootham School, York . «. II-I9 Liés 
Leighton Park Sch., Reading . 3-19 £189 

Junior School 813 £130 


Grris’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth Sch., nr. Pontefract.. 9-18 £120 
The Mount School, York 12-19 £153 

Co-Ep. SECONDARY BoaRDING SCHOOLS, 
Friends’ Sch., Gt. Ayton, Yorks 9-17 {£99 


Friends’ Sch., Saffron Walden... 9-18 £104 
Junior School oe «6D 108 
Sidcot Sch., Winscombe, Som.... 10-18 £141 


Friends’ Sch., Wigton, Cumb.... 10-17 £99 
Co-Ep. *Mopern® BoarRDING SCHOOL. 
Sibford Sch., nr. Banbury s+ IO-I7 £87 
Apply to School or Friends’ Education Council, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
SCOTLAND. Beverley School, near Blair 

Atholl, Perthshire. hm and Nursery 
School. Progressive. Open-air life. Carefully 

lanned diet. Home farm. 4 

URTWOOD School, Peaslake, Guildford. 
uc. 3-18 years. Constructive out- 
ncipal : JANET JeEwson, M.A., N.F.U. 
Sto ack CLIFF Camp School, Alder- 
wasley, D In 123 acres of woodland. 
ome. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc. 


S: DEVON. St. George’s Children’s House 
(Harpenden), Belstone. Home School, 
2-10. Ideal safe = TB Se _ 
Apply Miss D. I. oe 4 
YCHWOOD Gite Sch, School, ord, 4 to 
University age; small classes; excep- 
tional cultural and musical o} portunities ;_self- 
governing community. Apply Miss Lre, M.A. 





Personal 
NGLISHMAN (48) interested Spanish, 
Fr., Ger., Ital., would like join language, 
bridge, disc. group. West End pref. Box Mogg. 
CUPATIO AL toys, nursery furn. wtd, 
for lively toddler. Details to Box M96. 
RENC vue required by beginner. 
Highgate, N.6. x M88. 
Oey lessons cumleed in Marlborough- 
district. Box Mor. 
UNDUSTANI from ae ‘teacher, $s. per 
hour. Apply Box M 
Os new ge ao well Recommended 
Forster. Send 1s. 2d. to J. BATE, 
28 = oni , Croydon, 
VICE man’s wife, toddler and baby, seek 
ge with part house to let (unfurnished) 
country district anywhere, Southern England 
ares Box Ms9 
NTED, Peter’s cut Bach’s & Chopin’s Pre- 
‘ae Lawson, 1 Pemberton Gdns., N.19. 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 13, ; 
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‘ONSUETING ‘eels Peter Fietc 
asks you to note that his address is no 
Consultations 4 


Colds. Colonic Irrigatio 

. " MAY 108s. 

is the mirror reflectig 

ents, your character ay 

Sans a beg for free leaflet, Institute 
Psychology, 15 Broad Couj 


Po 
orton One-Week Shorthand. Tg 


send 3d. in stamps. Write Dep 

N.S. *THERAP ussell Street, W.C.1. 
K. ERAPY (Modern Nature Cure). P 
. from ton Clinic, Edinburgh, 
ONOMARK. Permanent, confident 


dir od Eales - Royal oo 
ect y- p.a, Patrona 
Write BM/Mono12, we! I. 
HEAL Mattress is a treasured possessio 
It cannot be replaced, but if HEAL 
remake it its comfort can be renewed at a ve 
reasonable cost. Send it to us for an 
est. Heat & Son, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Resta and Where to ner 
INGSLEY Hotel. Near Britis 




























ERFECT Ps avi oe nigh. 
Fn i-sp’ 
P duce. ‘od. conv., pr C. manor far 







U Quinton Stratford 
Woo " iy Neate ol Devo 
Quiet, 
beds, farm om central heating, licensed 
Parracombe 

E VALLEY—6 miles from Monmout 
House stands in own grounds of 150 acte 

Restful atmosphere. Terms moderate. i 

dors,”’ St. Briavels, Glos. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
CORNWALL, on Penzance bus route, f 
ished rooms or board residence, comfo 
able, moderate. Box Ms8. 
HARE pleasant pod hse. nr. E. Grinste 
offered, 3 unfurn. rooms, all convenience 
near stn. and . Child not objected to. 


BLOOMSBURY, “tumished room, serv : 


GALISBURY™ ‘district, fine surroundin 
- 2 furnished fooms, = —< kitchen an 
ining coum. 305. p.w. x Ms 

O Service or ye Gentleman, div 
room in flat, St. John’s Wood. Fit 
basin, um fire, ri ring, bath, c.h.w. MAT 802 
you G bus. lady requ. bed-sitt. room, mod 
conv., cult. atmosph. Box Mg3. 
IMBLEDON or district. 


tion any kind. Box M85. 
0 wanted, Ruabon Llangollen dist. 
anyone offer acc. to lady, young. Wi 
reach Cefn Mawr. Please state terms. B. A. 


Tyddynllwyd, Brynteg, Anglesey. 
WaxTED by writer, 2 well-furnished or 0: 


large room, with breakfast and occasio’ 
evening meal, out all day, use of bath a 
*phone, central heating, sole tenant. Intellect 
er Hampstead Garden Suburb 
N.W.3. Mutual references. Box M71 
R-: .M.C. officer’s wife, with baby (husban 
overseas) req. small unfurn. hse or s. 
flat Bucks or Herts district. 34 Chandos Av 
N.20, HILIside 3586. 
Bi encore accommodation in amp 




























tead Heath flat for two or 
pore. Box Nos 
Betwe EN Worcester— Zadin, , near G.WJ 
pre would like accommodation comf 


able country house with English family liter 
artistic interests. Farm ome ig Good cooki 
A room to paint in with large north wind 
essential. Box Mo8. 





o Let and Wanted 
MOTHER" with child nearly 2 would shat 
or rent cottage ; own furniture. Barna 
129 Albert Street, LW. va 
ONE or two furn. rooms to let in pleasat 
modern flat. Use kitchen, bath; cons 
h.w. MOUntview 4165. 
O let, unfurnished, 2 pleasant rooms fi 
mts. heath and station. SPEedwell 59! 
T° let in Hampstead, unfurnished room wi 
use of kitchen, bathroom, telephor 


Box an yi 
E wtd., S. West country essen., near m 
pha et gdn., indoor sanitation. WALK 
Unit 6, Mawgan, Porth, Newquay, Cornwall. 
[HE National Council of Labour Colles! 
war-time address, ‘Tillicoultry, Scotlasi 
will be glad to have particulars of any hoste! 4 
boarding school ars $ oom can provide accommod 
tion for an adult summer school in July ‘ 
August. 





at the ‘New York, N.Y. Post Office, 1928. 
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